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sunshine and balmy breezes all the year round. Man has provided 


Nass ALI excellent accommodation—luxurious hotels and clubs. quaint inns and 


picturesque guest houses by the sea—where modern comfort is an 
and the Bahamas unobtrusive partner to the gentle magic of the past. This unhurried Eden 
of beach-ringed islands is just fifty miles off the east coast of Florida. 
\ visit adds little to the cost of the round London-New York flight. And 
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43} miles of sandy beaches, the finest ones of the littoral, 
within the frame of gardens and verdant heights—sports, 
social events, camping — excursions and promenades. 


Sea bathing from April up to October—moderate sojourn 
prices, under control—special reductions and facilities 
during March, April, May, June, September and October. 


Information from: 

Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.1.T.) 201, Regent Street, LONDON W.1; 

+a “AZIENDA DI SOGGIORNO” for each one of the above resorts; 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, SAVONA; and all Travel Agencies. 
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When it’s Winter in Europe, South 
Africa is radiant with sunshine. 


And what a wonderful fund of 
delightful experiences awaits you 
in this amazing land. 





Bustling cities, as modern as the minute, contrast with 
vast areas of unspoilt nature at their very doorsteps. The 
all-year-round pleasure of white sandy beaches swept 
clean and fresh by seas of unbelievable blue, contrasts 
with the excitement of game reserves offering endless 
opportunities to photograph and study wild animals in 
perfect safety. 

The fascinating native life and age-old tribal customs: 
every kind of sport and pastime: comfortable accommo- 
dation, good food, warm friendliness and good company 
wherever you go add further to your pleasure. You can’t 
fail to enjoy a holiday in South Africa. 
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TRAVEL AGENT or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
outh Africa House, Trafaigar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TOUCHING A GAILY ADORNED SHEEP AS A TOKEN OF ACCEPTANCE— 
A SCENE FROM THE PRESENTATION OF THE TRADITIONAL FRONTIER GIFT AT HER VISIT TO THE KHYBER PASS. 


During her visit to the Khyber Pass on February 6 the Queen was presented 
with the traditional frontier gift; four fat black sheep adorned with scarves 
were led towards her and she touched each one on the pate as a token of 
acceptance and then returned the gift to the owners. The Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh had been driven from Peshawar to the Afghan border where they 
were greeted by the maliks or leaders of the Pathans who presented the sheep. 


Many of the maliks met the Duke during his visit to the frontier two years ago. 
At the frontier post at Torkham the Queen and the Duke were taken to a 
nearby hillock to look up the Kabul river valley into Afghanistan. Later the 
same day the Royal visitors went to see the site of Warsak dam on the Kabul 
river which will soon bring vast changes to the hitherto little-altered frontier 
country. Other pictures of the Royal Visit appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, 14d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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URNING over the pages of a newspaper the 

other day I came across an article by a 
brilliant young writer in which, considering the 
moral dilemmas of our time, he mentioned—as a 
mere aside and as though it were a self-evident 
and generally accepted fact—that ‘‘ Christianity 
had failed.” If by this he meant that no man 
except Christ has succeeded, or is ever likely to 
succeed, in conforming to the pattern of living 
which Christ taught was the key to Heaven on 
earth, the writer’s sweeping statement cannot be 
challenged. But is there the slightest evidence 
in Christ’s teachings to suggest that He supposed 
that men, with their frail, imperfect natures, could 
unfailingly and consistently conform to such a 
pattern ? The whole point of His teaching, as His 
followers have always understood it, is that the 
path of salvation and happiness for man lies in 
trying to conform to that pattern 
and that Christ’s own life on earth 
and sacrifice on the Cross was 
given to help Him do so and as a 
propitiation for the failures and 
infirmities of his nature. The 
essence of a Christian life lies in 
the degree of trying to conform to 
Christ’s standard practised by the 
individual, and the success or 
failure of Christianity turns on the 
degree to which men do so try to 
shape their lives. It is easy to 
argue that Christianity is founded 
on a myth and to contend—often 
with truth—that some of the 
assumptions made from age to 
age by its practitioners have been 
fallacious. Yet when one has 
separated all the lies, half-truths 
and superstitions, which in the 
course of centuries men have 
attached to Christianity, from the 
original teaching and recorded life 
of Christ—if any single intelligence 
could ever be capable of this 
immense historical task—it seems 
impossible to maintain in the light 
of history that Christianity has 
failed. Far from having failed, 
Christianity—the transmission by 
the Churches of Christ’s teaching 
and example—has in every genera- 
tion since Christ’s death caused 
countless men and women to try to 
model their lives on His example and, in trying 
to do so—even in this tragic, imperfect world of 
malice, selfishness and cruelty—to catch a tran- 
sitory glimpse or understanding of what Christ 
called the Kingdom of Heaven. What is more—or, 
at any rate, as much, for I doubt if on this earth 
anything can be more than that—millions of men 
and women, who do not “ profess and call them- 
selves Christians,’” to-day honour and try to 
conform to ideals of kindliness, brotherhood and 
tolerance which derive from cumulative trans- 
mission of Christian teaching and practice 
Chivalry and gentleness towards women, mercy to 
the defeated, humility and long-suffering, hatred 
of violence and cruelty rather than mere hatred 
of those who inflict cruelty and hatred, are 
virtues which stem from Christ’s gospel and 
mission on earth. There have been Belsens 
and Buchenwalds in all ages. But to-day, 2000 
years after Christ’s death, they appal the 
conscience of mankind, and not only of 
Christians. More than any other cir- 
cumstance, I believe, it is the cumulative 
effect of Christian teaching and practice that has 
caused them to do so. 


Dr. Fisher, who is soon to retire. 

looked back over his many years in the chair and remarked, “‘ the 

I really hope you will never forget that homely truth.”’ 

a current rumour that he was retiring ‘‘ to submit to the Roman obedience,’ which, he said, was just 
as likely as that “‘ the Pope, having met me, desires to become an Anglican.” 


parochial church council. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The outward form of organised Christianity has 
varied immensely from age to age. There was, 
of course, a time—and it was perhaps of this that 
the young writer was thinking when he declared 
that Christianity had failed—when, in a much 
smaller world than ours the whole of Western 
Europe, or what was then called Christendom, 
depended for its intellectual, cultural and a great 
part of its political life on an international organi- 
sation, administering under its own laws nearly 
a third of the landed wealth of every Western 
European kingdom, and owing prior allegiance, 
not to king or feudal lord, but to Christ’s vice- 
regent on earth, the Pope or supreme Christian 
pontiff in Rome. Under the guiding hand of the 
Papacy and the international Church it controlled, 
the nascent kingdoms of Europe had grown like 
islands of order out of the welter of anarchy and 





THE FAREWELL TO DR. FISHER AT THE SPRING SESSION OF THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY, WITH DR. RAMSEY 
SPEAKING ON THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY'S RIGHT. 

On February 7 at the Church Assembly in Westminster, the Archbishop of York, Canon Brierly for 
the House of Clergy and Sir Kenneth Grubb for the House of Laity, all spoke their eulogies of 
In his valedictory address in reply, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
hurch Assembly is only a glorified 


destruction that had engulfed the remains of 
Roman civilisation during the Viking and Saracen 
invasions. As in a still earlier age of barbaric 
invasion, it had been the sublime courage and 
faith of the Church’s apostles and missionaries 
that had saved Western mankind from unredeemed 
brutality and ignorance. For all the immense 
gulf set between lord and peasant, gentle and 
common and the many divisions of race, language 
and allegiance that separated men in an age of 
slow, primitive communications, the fundamental 
teaching and precepts of the Christian Church 
were accepted by the entire West from the blue 
seas of Sicily and Andalusia to the remote Celtic 
and Scandinavian islands of the North Atlantic 
mists. That teaching and the belief it engendered 
—the birthright of every Western man, from 
the king on his throne to the meanest churl-— 
was that man had been made by an all-seeing, 
all-judging God in His own image, had, through 
the temptation of an evil spirit, disobeyed God 
and fallen from grace, but had been offered a hope 
of redemption from his resultant destiny of sin, 
death and damnation by the sacrifice of God’s son, 
who had taken on Himself the life of a man and 





died on the Cross, leaving behind His teachings 
and the memory of His life and sacrifice to be 
transmitted to coming generations by the Church 
which He had founded through His apostles. 
From one of those apostles, Peter—the rock upon 
which Christ had declared His Church on earth 
should be built—the popes or bishops of Rome, 
and all other bishops under them, derived their 
apostolic mission. To them, and them alone, a 
series of great Popes had maintained, was Christ’s 
will on earth made known and the keys of Heaven 
entrusted. Without communion of the Church 
and obedience to its inspired teaching and spiritual 
discipline, and without its never-ceasing inter- 
cession to God for frail, erring man, no one, not 
even the greatest king or lord could hope to 
withstand the constant temptations, assaults and 
ever-watchful enmity of the Devil and his encom- 
passing host of demons and evil 
spirits, receive pardon for his sins, 
and after death inherit eternal life 
instead of the torments of Hell. 
And because men believed this and 
because life was short and un- 
certain, with death by pestilence, 
disease or battle constantly lying 
in wait for all, the Church could 
enforce its will by sanctions, not of 
sword and armour, but of haunt- 
ing, paralysing fear that made the 
greatest monarch on earth stand a 
bare-footed penitent in the snow 
outside the Pope’s palace at 
Canossa and a King of England to 
kneel in paroxysms of remorse 
before the altar of the archbishop 
he had defied and martyred, to 
suffer the scourgings of the Canter- 
bury monks. 

But though all this is true, and 
though the universal political 
power and even unity of the 
Western or Catholic Christian 
Church that dominated Europe 
700 years ago have long since 
faded, and many purely superficial 
or accidental Christian beliefs and 
assumptions have been modified or 
discarded, the real power of 
Christianity is just as great now 
as it was then. For the spiritual 
seat of Christ on earth is, and 
always has been, not St. Peter’s 
throne or the direction and organisation of 
any other Christian Church, but the heart of 
the individual Christian, for whose education and 
salvation all churches alone exist. The achieve- 
ment of the Catholic Church in the Dark and 
Middle Ages was a very wonderful one, and 
to this day the glorious buildings those inspired 
left behind them as a witness to their Christian 
belief still influence the hearts and minds of men. 
So do many of the institutions—universities, 
colleges, schools and charities—which were founded 
by it. Yet for all the grandeur, power and wealth 
of the medieval Church and the universal lip- 
service paid to it in the little world of the Western 
Europe of that time, the struggle of the individual 
to shape his imperfect life on Christ’s teaching 
and to overcome the infirmities of his nature was 
very much then as it is to-day. It was the same 
struggle and it was being waged in the same place 
—the only place in which it can be waged. And, 
as in the far vaster and more populous world of 
to-day, that struggle is still going on and shows 
every sign of continuing; to say that Christianity 
has failed is to miss the point of 2000 years of 
human history. 


He also denied 




















WALKING ALONG THE TOP OF THE WARSAK DAM: THE QUEEN WITH (ON HER RIGHT) THE GOVERNOR OF WEST PAKISTAN, MALIK AMIR MOHAMMED KHAN. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO A NEW SOURCE OF POWER—THE WARSAK DAM. 


On February 6 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were taken to see the 
Warsak Dam which is situated on the Kabul River, thirty miles from Peshawar, 
in West Pakistan. The Warsak Dam was built largely with Canadian credits 
and technical assistance and there is still a small Canadian community there 


who came out to see the Queen. The generators of the dam, the largest 
hydro-electric project in Pakistan, will produce power for the whole of West 
Pakistan and will also provide irrigation for 125,000 acres of land which are 
at present barren. The dam took five years to build. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: THE WILD 
COUNTRY OF THE KHYBER PASS. 


A REMINDER OF PAST CONTINUOUS WARFARE: THE OLD BRITISH FORT IN THE KHYBER PASS WHICH ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS LANDSCAPES IN THE HISTORY OF WAR: A VIEW 
WAS SEEN BY THE QUEEN DURING HER VISIT ON FEBRUARY 6. OF THE COUNTRY OF THE KHYBER PASS, WITH A LOCAL TRIBESMAN 


WHERE MANY FAMOUS REGIMENTS HAVE LEFT THEIR MARK: PLAQUES EMBEDDED IN THE MOUNTAIN 
FACE ALONG THE KHYBER PASS. 
AT THE BORDERS OF PAKISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN: THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL 
PARTY COMING DOWN A SLOPE. 


ARRIVING AT MALAKAND UNDER A MAGNIFICENT ARCH OF FLOWERS AND FLAGS: A MOMENT VISITING THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN GODFREY MEYNELL, V.C.. AT MARDAN: THE QUEEN 
DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE FRONTIER COUNTRY AND PRINCE PHILIP ON THEIR WAY TO SWAT 


Here we show the Queen at some of the places she visited on the North-West regimental badges from famous English county regiments, the old British 
Frontier and during her journey to stay with the Wali of Swat. She was fort at the Khyber Pass and the actual Pass itself down which celebrated 
able to see many reminders of former British rule in this country which has generals from Alexander to Lord Roberts have led their troops. On February 7 
been used so extensively by Kipling in his stories. Among the sights were the Royal party travelled to Swat, where they were to spend two days. 
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THE ROYAL 
VISiT TO 
PAKISTAN: A 
HORSE SHOW 
AT LAHORE 
AND A VISIT 
TO SWAT. 


|= Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh began 
their two-day holiday staying 
with the Wali of Swat on 
February 8. The Wali, 
Major-General Jahanzeb, 
took his guests shooting and 
showed them the antiquities Jf 
of his principality of 4000 A DANCING CAMEL GOING THROUGH ITS ROUTINE: THE PRIZE-GIVING CEREMONY AT THE HORSE AND CATTLE SHOW IN LAHORE: THE QUEEN 
square miles. The Queen ONE OF THE FEATURES AT THE SHOW IN LAHORE. WITH THE GOVERNOR OF WEST PAKISTAN. 
was suffering from a mild 
cold and she spent much of 
the time resting. At Lahore 
on February 11 the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh 
were present at a horse and 
cattle show which was held 
in the Army Stadium. There 
Pakistan's finest blood horses 
and cattle were displayed 
and massed bands of over 
1000 pipers, drummers and 
trumpeters performed with 
dazzling precision. After 
the show they attended a 
civic reception given to 4000 
guests in the Mogul gardens 
of Shalimar. The next day, 
after a service at Lahore 
cathedral, the Queen went to 
the Badshahi mosque to lay 
a wreath on the tomb of the 
poet Iqbal who first conceived 
the idea of an independent 
Pakistan. Prince Philip 
played polo in the afternoon. A RELUCTANT PRIZE-WINNER: ONE OF THE HORSES IN THE SHOW AT LAHORE A ‘MEABER OF THE MOUNTED BODYGUARD OF THE PRESI- 
BEING BROUGHT BY ITS HANDLER FOR THE PRESENTATION. DENT OF PAKISTAN AT THE HORSE AND CATTLE SHOW. 


THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH THE WALI OF SWAT SOON AFTER A VISIT TO THE FAMOUS SHALIMAR GARDENS IN LAHORE: THE QUEEN BEING SHOWN OVER THIS 
THEY HAD ARRIVED AT HIS PALACE FOR A SHORT STAY. RENOWNED EXAMPLE OF MOGUL ART. 


oe me 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARCH PAST OF MASSED BANDS OF PIPERS, DRUMMERS AND TRUMPETERS AT THE HORSE SHOW IN LAHORE. 
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WRITE to-day of the trouble that 
has befallen Portugal. I have felt 
all along that something of the kind 
was inevitable and that it was most 
likely to occur in the span of the year 
1961. My one mild surprise, if such 
it can be called, is that it should have 
happened not in the east, in Mozam- 
bique, but on the other side of the 
African continent in the extensive territory of 
Angola. It was happily brief and appears to have 
involved Portugal in the loss of only two men, and 
a handful of rioters, and to have been over within 
a few hours at most. I have nevertheless to 
express sympathy for the loss of blood, which I am 
sure will be widespread. February 8 was the date 
of this trifling skirmish. 


Portugal has paid less attention than any other 
colonising state to the wind of change blowing over 
Africa. ‘She has left her colonies in a far more 
primitive situation than any others, far more even 
than the Belgians in the Congo, and has only 
comparatively recently made a forward move. 
For this she has been widely, and to my mind often 
harshly, blamed, but she has also been accorded 
a good deal of 
sympathy in this 
country. Her 
policy has been 
deliberate in its 
paternalism and 
inspired by the 
principle that 
their general 
way of life 
should be dis- 
turbed as little 
as possible even 
when this pat- 
tern involves 
what the critics, 
and especially a 
few of the 
“prighter” 
correspondents 
describe as 
squalor. There 
are always ele- 
ments of what 
the more highly- 
developed coun- 
tries, and those 
striving to de- 
velop hastily in 
the political, 
economic, and 
moral fields, 
consider squalor 
in the existence 
of primitive 
peoples and 
tribes, though it 
does not follow 
that such 
peoples and 
tribes regard 
them as squalor. 
They should be 
stirred up, it is 
said. But how 
soon, how fast, 
how deeply? At 
all events, 
should there be 
a serious sequel 
to February 8, 
1961, this date 
will become part 
of our times and might even be as symptomatic of 
them as any events of the kind since the Mau Mau 
murders and bestialities started. 


What are the prospects of a complete repair ? 
I should say rather better than is the usual 
impression, but, were there to be an ugly recurrence 
this could not by any means be guaranteed or 
even expected. It might not, from the internal 
military point of view, be difficult, but outside 
pressure would render it long, arduous and painful. 
The sentiments of a mother looking at an erring 
child and honesty of purpose are not to be 
despised on such occasions, but they may not 
prove as effective remedially as those who adopt 
them hope they will. Portugal is a little country 
with a great past, described to-day—again I think 
over-harshly—as sunk in despotism, apathy, 
and decay, broken by rumblings of revolt. So far 
as these characteristics are true, they have cer- 
tainly been interrupted lately by a naval occasion 
which has combined the attitudinising of mounte- 
banks with extreme recklessness. I look on 
Portugal as the oldest and one of the most friendly 
and agreeable of our allies since Queen Catherine 
of Braganza, gracious if unhappy woman, landed 


In this photograph is seen Scheme “A” from the south. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


PORTUGAL’S TURN?P 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


on our shores with her substantial and to good 
King Charles most welcome dowry. I think of 
the Queen whose first experience of English 
hospitality at Hampton Court was meeting the 
King’s notorious mistress, Lady Castlemaine, who 
submissively accepted his unceasing infidelities, 
took pleasure in his careless kindliness, was in her 
turn kind to his bastards, was courageous during 
the Plague, went home when she was permitted 
to do so as gracefully and in popularity as great 
as at her coming, and long. afterwards rendered 
priceless aid to our country as well as her own 
during the revolutionary: crisis when she was 
Regent for her brother Pedro in 1704. 


I have so far mentioned only in passing the 
recent achievement of Portugal in Africa. 


It is 


st 
we 


= .' ee 





“ AS BRILLIANT AND AS COLOURFUL AS AT PRESENT, BUT WITH ADDED GAIETY”: A NEW PLAN FOR LONDON’S PICCADILLY CIRCUS, PREPARED 
AT THE REQUEST OF THE L.C.C. BY SIR WILLIAM HOLFORD, WHICH IS BOTH ORIGINAL AND EXCITING. 

J In the new plan for Piccadilly Circus a spectator standing facing the Circus from 

Swan and Edgar’s would have to his left the new Monico Building, which is intended to house shops and a department store with a restaurant 

above. The familiar advertisements ‘‘ would find a new position a little farther back and go no higher than the top of the County Fire Office 
apet.”” In front of the spectator would be pavilions on a raised deck bridging the traffic and standing in roughly the same position as the 

ondon Pavilion. Immediately ahead would be Eros, moved to a piazza confined to pedestrians and mounted 7 ft. above road level. To 
the right would be a new group of buildings containing a new Criterion Theatre, shops and a tower building of flats and offices. 


worth while considering from such unprejudiced 
evidence as is available what it is worth and its 
nature. The chief item has been the improvement 
in material welfare. Next I put education, the 
new schools—but the critics say trifling in numbers 
—which are at all events clean and far in advance 
of predecessors, where there were any, the process 
of training teachers, good work in the classrooms 
and on the recreation grounds. Next come 
hygiene and medicine, research in many fields of 
which the most vital is that of combating tropical 
disease. Then there has been a certain diffusion 
of culture, books in considerable numbers printed 
in Lisbon and Coimbra in the languages and 
jargons of the natives. Agriculture and stock- 
breeding next, to provide better nourishment and 
health to men, women, and children through the 
food and transport power provided by domestic 
animals and hardier and less-disease-prone crops. 
Finally, imported machinery and goods which the 
native cannot make but which are essential to his 
well-being. 


Many citizens of our progressive country who 
hear about these matters are in their wisdom moved 
to the comment that all this has been laid on 
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belatedly and that there is little to be 
said for it. True enough in some ways 
and I do not intend to be as un- 
charitable as they are, feeling that their 
unkindness is not the product of vice. 
But I do think it a bit odd how 
seldom we hear from this quarter the 
fact that the Portuguese have not and 
never have had a colour bar of any 
kind. The Portuguese official is—or was till very 
recently—the only one who brings home on retire- 
ment the fruits of mixed marriage, handfasting, 
or concubinage. Until the day before yesterday 
this was almost always angrily condemned as 
undesirable and maleficent miscegenation. 


Let us, then, for the sake of harmony and good 
manners sum up the work as inadequate, belated, 
but well-intentioned and far from ignoble. I am 
convinced that in the home country it is close to the 
hearts of nearly all, from Salazar to the poorest 
and humblest peasant and fisherman, and no less 
so to the Governor of Angola, his officials, troops 
and police, and the. civil population, white and 
coloured. It is absurd to pretend that every 
colonial or ex-colonial power should act in precisely 
the same way 
and apply pre- 
cisely the same 
remedies when 
things go wrong 
or look like 
doing so. It is 
a matter of 
national tem- 
peraments and 
traditions in the 
rulers or ex- 
rulers and in the 
subjects or ex- 
subjects on the 
spot. I sin- 
cerely hope and 
trust that Portu- 
gal will see to it 
that fair and 
even-handed 
justice is done. 
I have re- 
peatedly con- 
demned when 
writing here of 
recent events in 
Africa the errors 
and miscalcula- 
tions of the Bel- 
gian Govern- 
ment and the 
Congo admini- 
stration, and 
much more 
strongly the 
attitude of the 
Government of 
the Union of 
South Africa 
throughout. No 
longer ago than 
the issue of 
February 4 lI 
complained that 
my writing had 
been “ inter- 
rupted by con- 
versation with 
ultramontane 
visitors returned 
to this country, 
immersed in 
their prejudices, prophesying inability on the part 
of Africans to make the continent viable or to pay 
its way, and they have made me realise more vividly 
than ever how difficult the work ahead must be.”’ I 
was too polite to add then that two out of three 
displays of blimpishness came from kinsmen and 
kinswomen, some of whom I consider to have been 
absurdly and undeservedly lucky in their ventures. 
There have been all too many of these in the last 
year, but I am glad to say that no kinsfolk of mine 
have been guilty of a display of pure vitriolic race 
hatred such as horrified me beyond measure a few 
years after I had written the article to which I have 
referred, ‘“‘ Deterioration in the Congo.”’ 


It is saddening io find that we, who acquired 
such a high reputation in Victorian days for our 
sympathy with the victims of repression, who 
sheltered fighters for freedom taking refuge on our 
shores, a few of them I fear rogues if not plain 
assassins, feeding them by fifties in caves, should 
have deteriorated in generosity of spirit, in our 
sense of proportion, to say nothing of our sense 
of humour, to such an extent. I hope we shall 
recover some of the lost ground here. But sympathy 
must not necessarily cut one way only. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Fails’ article. 
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SWITZERLAND: DISASTERS 
BY FIRE AND AVALANCHE. 


N February 9 and 10 two 
disasters struck Switzerland: 

the first an hotel fire at Rigi- 
Kaltbad, in which eleven persons 
lost their lives; the second an 
avalanche which killed ten teen- 
age schoolchildren and a student 
engineer, rather more than half of 
a ski-ing party on the Scalottas 
peak, near Lenzerheide. Fire 
broke out in the early hours of 
February 9 in the Grand Hotel, 
which at the time had some 120 
guests. The building was largely 
of wooden construction and blazed 
so fiercely that the firemen had to 
concentrate on saving lives. Identi- 
fication of the dead was very diffi- 
cult, but it was presumed that 
eleven had lost their lives and that 
most of them were hotel staff. On 
the following day near Lenzerheide 
an avalanche overwhelmed a 
party of eighteen schoolchildren 
from Glarus, who were on a ski-ing 
holiday and who were accompanied 
by a woman teacher and a student 
engineer. They had been warned 
of the dangers of ski-ing high on 
the 7800-ft. Scalottas peak, but 
were at about 6500 ft. when they 
were struck by an avalanche 

1000 ft. wide and 160 ft. deep. 





THE TRACK OF THE AVALANCHE WHICH KILLED TEN OR ELEVEN 
PERSONS, NEARLY ALL CHILDREN, ON THE SCALOTTAS PEAK. 
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IN THE EARLY HOURS OF FEBRUARY 9: THE GUTTED REMAINS OF THE GRAND HOTEL. 


BEFORE THE FIRE: THE GRAND HOTEL, RIGI-KALTBAD, A LARGE HOTEL IN A FAMOUS } AFTER THE FIRE IN WHICH ELEVEN PERSONS ARE PRESUMED TO HAVE LOST THEIR LIVES 
VIEWPOINT NEAR THE RIGI MOUNTAIN RAILWAY—NOW COMPLETELY DESTROYED. . 





BLAZING FIERCELY ON THE S 
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FIREMEN CONCENTRATED ON SAVING LIVES, AS THERE WAS LITTLE HOPE OF SAVING THE BUILDING. 





THE AREA IN WHICH THE PARTY OF SCHOOLCHILDREN WERE STRUCK BY THE AVALANCHE, OUTLINED. THE LINE 
FROM THE LEFT SHOWS THEIR ROUTE; AND THE CROSS THE POINT WHERE THEY WERE BURIED 
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CANBERRA. FAREWELL TO A GOVERNOR-GENERAL: THE BODY OF VISCOUNT DUNROSSIL BEING MOMBASA, KENYA. AT THE OPENING OF MAJOR EXTENSIONS TO THE HARBOUR: 
BORNE ON A GUN CARRIAGE TO ITS LAST RESTING PLACE. SIR PATRICK RENISON, GOVERNOR OF KENYA, MAKING HIS SPEECH. 
Viscount Dunrossil, who died on February 3, was buried on February 7 in the churchyard of the In this photograph the freighter Barrister, the first ship to load at the new dock, is 
Among the many wreaths was one of white seen in the background. Four new deep-water berths have been built for East African 

Railways and Harbours Administration 
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VIENNA. A COLOURFUL AND SPECTACULAR YEARLY EVENT IN THE CITY OF DANCING: | VIENNA. THE GREAT HALL OF THE OLD UNIVERSITY GUTTED BY A DISASTROUS FIRE—CAUSED 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TRADITIONAL OPERA BALL, WHICH IS HELD IN THE GREAT HALL BY A DEFECTIVE CHIMNEY. APART FROM THIS BEAUTIFUL BAROQUE HALL, MANY OTHER PARTS 
OF THE OPERA HOUSE. THE MANY COUPLES ARE DANCING THE POLONAISE. OF THE BUILDINGS WERE SEVERELY DAMAGED. 
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It was reported on 
February 13 from 
Elisabethville that 
Mr. Patrice Lumumba, 
the deposed Premier 
of the Congo, had 
been murdered by 
villagers four days 
after escaping from 
prison with two 
others, who were also 
killed. All three 
were buried in a 
secret grave. On the 
same day reports were 
received that there 
was great danger of 
reprisals by Lumumba 
supporters against 
Europeans and 
Congolese. The three 
men had escaped by 
overpowering their 
prison guards, seizing 
their rifles and 
escaping in a car 
—recovered later— 
standing outside the 
prison. The Katanga 
Government had 
refused to allow Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s in- 
vestigators to inquire 
into the escape. Mr. 
Munongo, Katanga 
Minister, was re- 
ported to have said: 
“I know people will 
say this has been a 
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CAIRO. MRS. NKRUMAH (CENTRE) WITH THE CHILDREN OF THE LATE MR. LUMUMBA, AND  ., I KILLED BY VILLAGERS FOUR DAYS AFTER ESCAPING FROM 
HER SISTER, WHO IS HOLDING HER (MRS. NKRUMAH’S) OWN SON. i reply: grove &. PRISON: MR. LUMUMBA, DEPOSED CONGO PREMIER. 
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THE QUIET AFTERMATH OF A BLIZZARD: A BROOKLYN STREET WITH SEVERAL CARS DOUBLE-PARKED, 
PARTLY BLOCKING THE WAY FOR EMERGENCY VEHICLES. 








GHOSTLY TOWER AND LONELY FIGURES: TIMES SQUARE ON FEBRUARY 4 DURING THE BAN 
ON PRIVATE VEHICLES, AFTER A 28-HOUR SNOWSTORM. 


AFTER THE MAYOR, MR. ROBERT WAGNER, HAD FORBIDDEN THE DRIVING OF PRIVATE 
CARS FOR PLEASURE: POLICE QUESTIONING DRIVERS IN NEW YORK. 
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THE CAR THAT BECAME AN OUTSIZE MERINGUE: ANOTHER BROOKLYN SCENE ON FIFTH AVENUE—ALMOST DEPOPULATED: ONLY A BUS, AN EMERGENCY CAR AND A FEW PEDESTRIANS 
FEBRUARY § AFTER THE SECOND BLIZZARD HAD HIT NEW YORK. HAVE VENTURED OUT DURING THE EVENING OF FEBRUARY 4. 


NEW YORK CITY. A METROPOLIS PARALYSED: THE RESULT OF TWO SEVERE BLIZZARDS WITHIN TWO WEEKS. 





On January 21, the city of New York, which was already crippled by a train harbour. Then on February 3 a further blizzard struck, lasting 28 hours and 
and ferry strike, was further hampered by a blizzard which brought 10 ins. of leaving a further 17.4 ins. of snow. It was the worst storm since the record 
tf snow. It piled up in drifts throughout the city, buried cars and held up shipping. snowfall of 1947—-26.4 in. The Mayor, Mr. Robert Wagner, declared a state of 
. The blizzard was followed by several days of bitterly cold weather. On the emergency and banned private cars. There were nearly 100 dead, and among 


borders of New York City the temperature dropped to below zero, and a path countless people who were inconvenienced was New York’s newly-appointed 
had to be cut through the Hudson River to allow ships to leave and enter chief meteorologist, who was snowbound on his second day. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
' BY THE FRENCH 
eee = = CARLOS JUNQUEIRAS, A LEADER OF THE REBELS, SPEAKING TO MEMBERS OF THE CREW AND 
SLA ; ASKING THAT THEY SHOULD KEEP CALM. 
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} ARMED TO EXACT OBEDIENCE FROM THE CREW: ONE OF THE A SCENE REDOLENT OF THE GLOOM AND TENSION WHICH MOUNTED AS THEIR ORDEAL CONTINUED: PASSENGERS AND 
; GUERILLEROS KEEPING WATCH ON THE FORE DECK. | OFFICERS IN ONE OF THE LOUNGES TO WHICH THEY WERE CONFINED. 
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PRECIOUS CARGO BEING DELIVERED AT THE QUAYSIDE AT RECIFE: ONE OF THE YOUNGEST PASSENGERS FROM THE } A SMALL GIRL, STILL RATHER PUZZLED BY EVENTS AND CLUTCHING 


SANTA MARIA. ONE BABY WAS BORN DURING THE EPISODE. HER DOLL, WAITING TO LEAVE THE SANTA MARIA. 


THE ATLANTIC. EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ON BOARD THE SANTA MARIA: 


These photographs showing life on the Santa Maria, before Captain Galvao | rebels, who had seized the liner on the night of January 22 off Curacao as a | 
turned her over to the Brazilian navy at Recife, were taken by an intrepid gesture against the present régime in Portugal, and he was given freedom to 
French photographer, Gil Delamare, who parachuted into the Atlantic Ocean take these pictures. The master of the liner, Captain Mario Simoes Maia, who 
near the liner, was picked up by a reporter’s launch and finally got on board is seen here talking to the rebels, stated later, in describing his experiences 
the Santa Maria. He was welcomed by Captain Galvao, the leader of the | that, when they reached Brazil, the crew refused to sail again. Many of the 
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SOME OF CAPTAIN GALVAO’S FELLOW REBELS RELAXING IN THE DINING ROOM OF THE LINER 
WHICH THEY HELD FOR THIRTEEN DAYS. 
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(Above.) 

A CONFERENCE ON 
BOARD THE SANTA 
MARIA BETWEEN 
CAPTAIN GALVAO 
(LEFT) AND THE 
MASTER OF THE SHIP, 
CAPTAIN MAIA, 
(RIGHT) WHO WITH 
HIS CREW REFUSED 
TO CONTINUE SAILING 
THE LINER FOR THE 


(Left.) 
ENJOYING SOME OF 
THE FRUITS OF VIC- 
TORY: CAPTAIN 
GALVAO AT LUNCH 
WITH, ON HIS LEFT, 
SOUTO MAYOR AND 
ON HIS RIGHT CARLOS 
JUNQUEIRAS. GIL 
DELAMARE, WHO 
TOOK THESE PIC- 
TURES, PARACHUTED 
INTO THE SEA AND 
WAS PICKED UP BY |} 
THE SANTA MARIA. 
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CAPTAIN GALVAO, THE REBEL LEADER, SHOWING SIGNS OF STRAIN 
} AS HE TALKED TO JOURNALISTS ON BOARD THE SANTA MARIA. 
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SOME OF THE MEN WHO SEIZED THE SANTA MARIA: A GROUP OF CAPTAIN GALVAO’S MEN 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON BOARD THE LINER. 


A ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING EPISODES EVER TO TAKE PLACE ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


Portuguese and Spanish passengers sailed home from Recife in the Santa 
Maria’s sister ship, Vera Cruz, on February 5, while the Santa Maria herself 
sailed two days later with only one faithful passenger left on board out of the 
former 600. She had been handed over by the Brazilian navy to the Portuguese 
Government, who in turn gave her back to her owners, the Portuguese Colonial 


Navigation Company, who are said to have lost about {£714,000 from the 
episode. The incident has aroused in Portugal itself considerable unrest ; three 
opposition leaders have urged President Tomds to restore ‘‘ fundamental 
liberties” to Portugal. The Portuguese Government has claimed that the 
recent riots in Angola were connected with the seizure of the Santa Maria. 
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THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA, CONDUCTED BY CARLO MARIA GIULINI, 


This concert performance of ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro "’ took place at the Royal 
Festival Hall on February 6, and here we show one of this country’s most 
famous orchestras, the Philharmonia, in action at the performance. Carlo 
Maria Giulini conducted while those singing in this picture are (1. to r.) Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (The Countess), Elisabeth Soderstrom (Susanna), Fernando 
Corena (Figaro), and Ernest Blanc (Count Almaviva). Teresa Berganza, 


IN 
who sang the part of Cherubino and who is sitting just behind Ernest Blanc, 
may be imagined as having just jumped out of the Countess’ window to escape 
the Count in the second act, leaving the singers to extricate themselves from 
one of the most involved plots in operatic history. The Philharmonia Orchestra, 
which was formed in London in 1945 by Walter Legge in the first place for the 


purposes of recording, has now an international reputation. This has been 


Photograph specially taken for 
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CONCERT PERFORMANCE OF MOZART’S OPERA, ‘‘' THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 


petition for young conductors in which four prizes will be awarded. The judges 
are Sir Adrian Boult, Carlo Maria Giulini, Dr. Otto Klemperer and Walter Legge, 
and the members of the orchestra themselves. The prize-winners were to be 
announced on February 18 and they will each conduct a work with the orchestra 


built up by its tours in Europe in 1952 and in Canada and the U.S.A. in 1955. 
During these tours the orchestra was conducted by Herbert von Karajan, 
but there is no permanent conductor. The orchestra is only part of the acti- 
vities of the Philharmonia Concert Society, Ltd., which also includes the 
Philharmonia Ensemble and the Philharmonia Chorus which took part in this 
performance of ‘“‘ The Marriage of Figaro.’’ Another venture is the com- 


Illustrated London News” by Houston Rogers 
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at the Royal Festival Hall on March 20. Prizes will also be awarded for 
the best musical criticism of the performances given at this latter concert 
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AN AMALGAMATION; A NEW LONDON BARRACKS; AND TRANSPORT VAGARIES. 
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THE NEW GUARD TAKING OVER FROM THE OLD (RIGHT): THE SCENE AT EDINBURGH CASTLE 
ON FEBRUARY 7 AFTER THE COLOURS OF THE SEAFORTH AND CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 
WERE REGROUPED TO SIGNIFY AMALGAMATION INTO THE QUEEN’S OWN HIGHLANDERS. 
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The new Chelsea Barracks, which will cost about £2,250,000, is expected to be in use by 
January 1962. The new buildings will house married soldiers in two fourteen-storey blocks, 


THREE HOUSES SMASHED TO RUBBLE NEAR OLDHAM AFTER A FOUR-COACH DIESEL TRAIN 
HAD RUN OUT OF CONTROL AND CRASHED THROUGH BUFFERS. 

On February 8, at Royton, near Oldham, Lancashire, a four-coach diesel train ran out of 

control, crashed through buffers, a reinforced wall, across a wide street and into three houses. 
No one was killed but six people went to hospital with injuries. 


DESIGNED TO INTRODUCE WESTWARD TELEVISION TO THE SOUTH-WEST: THE SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
TRAIN, INAUGURATED BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, BEFORE LEAVING LONDON FOR TRURO—FROM 
WHICH IT IS TO MAKE A SIX-WEEK TOUR OF DEVON, CORNWALL AND PARTS OF SOMERSET AND DORSET, 
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STOPPING AT SOME 23 DIFFERENT CENTRES. 


and will contain fifty-two two-bedroom and fifty-two three-bedroom flats, served by two lifts. 
Features of the barracks are an indoor swimming-pool and a squash court. 





FIREMEN ENGAGED ON A COMPLICATED RESCUE PROBLEM, AFTER A 50-FT. ELM FELL TREE ON 
THE DRIVER’S CAB OF A NO. 65 BUS AND TRAPPED THE DRIVER. 
On February 6, during high wind, a large elm tree at Castlebar Hill, Ealing, fell across the front 
of a No. 65 bus. It took firemen 90 minutes, using lifting equipment, to release the trapped and 
severely injured driver, Mr. F. Turner—who was beginning to recover at the time of writing. 
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A FAST SUBMARINE JOINS THE NAVY: OBERON COMMISSIONED AT CHATHAM. 
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DURING THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY: THE SCENE AT CHATHAM ON FEBRUARY 9 WHEN H.M.S. OBERON BECAME PART OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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A SCENE DURING THE SERVICE AT THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY. TAKING THE SERVICE IS THE REV. V. W. NORRISS, R.N. THE SUBMARINE WENT AGROUND LAST MONTH DURING TRIALS. 


The Royal Navy’s new submarine Oberon was commissioned at Chatham on 
February 9. Readers will remember that this submarine went aground on a 
sandbank at Bogany Point, in the Firth of Clyde, on January 12, during her 
trials, and was freed by three Clyde tugs and two Admiralty defence vessels 
after twenty-four hours. The cause was believed to have been due to a fault 
in the navigational equipment, and no damage was done. Oberon was 


| 


launched by the Duchess of Kent at Chatham Dockyard in July 1959. With 
a displacement of 1600 tons, she is one of the Royal Navy’s fastest types of 
conventionally-powered attack vessels. Oberon, 295 ft. long, is the first 
British submarine to incorporate plastic in her superstructure, which before 
and aft the bridge is made of fibreglass. Eight submarines of this class are 
to be built. They will have improved detection equipment. 
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DESIGNED TO INTRODUCE WESTWARD TELEVISION TO THE SOUTH-WEST: THE SPECIAL EXHIBITION 

THE NEW GUARD TAKING OVER FROM THE OLD (RIGHT): THE SCENE AT EDINBURGH CASTLE TRAIN, INAUGURATED BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, BEFORE LEAVING LONDON FOR TRURO—FROM 

ON FEBRUARY 7 AFTER THE COLOURS OF THE SEAFORTH AND CAMERON HIGHLANDERS WHICH IT IS TO MAKE A SIX-WEEK TOUR OF DEVON, CORNWALL AND PARTS OF SOMERSET AND DORSET, 
WERE REGROUPED TO SIGNIFY AMALGAMATION INTO THE QUEEN’S OWN HIGHLANDERS. STOPPING AT SOME 23 DIFFERENT CENTRES. 
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A NEW LONDON BARRACKS IN THE BUILDING: A VIEW OF THE CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS AT THE NEW CHELSEA BARRACKS, WHICH IS TO HAVE TWO FOURTEEN-STOREY BLOCKS. 


The new Chelsea Barracks, which will cost about £2,250,000, is expected to be in use by and will contain fifty-two two-bedroom and fifty-two three-bedroom flats. ed by two lif 
January 1962. The new buildings will house married soldiers in two fourteen-storey blocks, | Features of the barracks are an indoor winatiereed and a squash — aati 
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THREE HOUSES SMASHED TO RUBBLE NEAR OLDHAM AFTER A FOUR-COACH DIESEL TRAIN FIREMEN ENGAGED ON A COMPLICATED RESCUE PROBLEM, AFTER A 50-FT. ELM FELL TREE ON 
HAD RUN OUT OF CONTROL AND CRASHED THROUGH BUFFERS. THE DRIVER'S CAB OF A NO. 65 BUS AND TRAPPED THE DRIVER. 
On February 8, at Royton, near Oldham, Lancashire, a four-coach diesel train ran out of On February 6, during high wind, a large elm tree at Castlebar Hill Ealing, fell across the front 
control, crashed through buffers, a reinforced wall, across a wide street and into three houses. of a No. 65 bus. It took firemen 90 minutes, using lifting equipment to release the trapped and 
No one was killed but six people went to hospital with injuries. severely injured driver, Mr. F. Turner—who was beginning to recover at the time of writing. 
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A FAST SUBMARINE JOINS THE NAVY: OBERON COMMISSIONED AT CHATHAM. 


DURING THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY: THE SCENE AT CHATHAM ON FEBRUARY 9 WHEN H.M.S. OBERON BECAME PART OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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A SCENE DURING THE SERVICE AT THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY. TAKING THE SERVICE IS THE REV. V. W. NORRISS, RN. THE SUBMARINE WENT AGROUND LAST MONTH DURING TRIALS. 


The Royal Navy’s new submarine Oberon was commissioned at Chatham on 
February 9. Readers will remember that this submarine went aground on a 
sandbank at Bogany Point, in the Firth of Clyde, on January 12, during her 
trials, and was freed by three Clyde tugs and two Admiralty defence vessels 
after twenty-four hours. The cause was believed to have been due to a fault 
in the navigational equipment, and no damage was done. Oberon was 





launched by the Duchess of Kent at Chatham Dockyard in July 1959. With 
a displacement of 1600 tons, she is one of the Royal Navy’s fastest types of 
conventionally-powered attack vessels. Oberon, 295 ft. long, is the first 
British submarine to incorporate plastic in her superstructure, which before 
and aft the bridge is made of fibreglass. Eight submarines of this class are 
to be built. They will have improved detection equipment. 
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A STUDY IN SOVIET COLONIALISM. 


* THE LOST FOOTSTEPS.” By SILVIU CRACIUNAS.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A SMALL Latin island in the middle of a 

4 surrounding Slav and Finnish ocean "’ was 
the definition of Rumania once given by Baron 
Jean de Witte, and the passage of time has 
certainly done nothing to affect the truth of this 
statement; unhappily, the result of the Second 
World War has been that the waters of this sur- 
rounding ocean have inundated the island, and 
Rumania to-day is nothing but a Soviet colony 
exploited in the interests of its conqueror. If there 
were any doubts on this score they would be set 
at rest by the present narrative, every word of 
which carries conviction. Mr. Craciunas has 
suffered in mind, body and estate for his opposi- 
tion to the existing rulers of his country, and the 
only criticism that can be levelled at his book 
is that he assumes too great a knowledge of 
Rumanian history on the part of the average 
English reader; a preliminary chapter giving a 
short account of the progress of events since 1918 
would have been a great help 


His work for the Rumanian National Com- 
mittee gives the author every claim to speak with 
authority concerning 
what is going on in 
Rumania to-day, for 





of fifty blows Che first “‘ expert was now tired out 
and a new one took his place Che pain became so 
unbearable that I began to groan and shriek \ warder 
seized my jaws and stuffed the towel into my mouth 


Obsessed by the pain I went on counting the blows 
me after the other At about the eightieth I lost 


onsc1iousness 


\t another interrogation a narrow door opened 
in the wall, and all the lights in the room were 
extinguished except for one focused on this open 
ing; it revealed a lift closed by a grating. ‘ Inside 
this cage stood a man with bent head, hands 
hanging loosely by his sides, his whole bearing one 
of dejection and extreme suffering.’’ He was an 
old friend whom the author was ordered to 
identify: this he did as “ any hesitation or denial 
would have been useless It was clear that the 
warning he had been given when he first appeared 
before his judges was no exaggeration 


Before we open the proceedings, said the President 
| want to speak to you as man to man I take it 
you realise you have no way out ? Of those who have 
passed through this room, who have sat on the chan 


within the last fifteen Cc pOtAN OD R U 
years he has been there < 

more than once, both as < oo 

a free man and as a Cc L Oy 

Communist prisoner. 7 
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It is true that even . 
before the Soviet occu- 
pation the standard of 
Rumanian politics had 
been on the decline, and 
the activities of the Iron 
Guardin the late ‘thirties 
ushered in a period of 
violence which did much 
to pave the way for the 
final catastrophe. The 
author admits that he 
was at one time a mem- 
ber of this organisation, 
but that was in its early 
days when it was little 
more than a movement 
for the regeneration of 
Rumania. At that time 


> Szombathely 


it was supported by the “4 
clergy, and the greater . 
part of its adherents C5 


were patriotic citizens a 
who saw no hope in ~ 
the existing political 
system. Its subsequent 
deterioration was largely 
due to the fact that it 
failed to produce a capable leader, for Codreano 
was little more than a gangster, and so the 
extremists obtained control. When these com- 
menced murdering their opponents in hospital 
the moderate element left in disgust, and the 
Iron Guard sank to the position of a purely 
terrorist body: it has a lot for which to answer 
in the subsequent degradation of the national 
life of Rumania 


The police, too, had a bad record both for 
corruption and rough handling of prisoners, but 
any misbehaviour of the officials of the old régime 
pales into insignificance before the horrors 
described in these pages. Torquemada and 
his colleagues were merely a group of senti- 
mental clergymen compared with those who 
administer justice in Rumania to-day. For 
example, this is what Mr. Craciunas has to say 
about his first examination under torture: 


I felt the first blow right in my brain; it caused 
a pain like that of a burn. Then there was a second’s 
pause; a second blow followed, and the pain rushed 
through me from my toes to the crown of my head. 

The warder who was beating me was an expert; 
every blow fell either on the balls of my toes or on the 
equally sensitive muscles of the heels. By constantly 
biting my tongue and lips I endured the burning pain 
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A MAP OF THE BALKANS SHOWING SILVIU CRACIUNAS’ ROUTES IN HIS JOURNEY BACK TO RUMANIA IN 1950 AND HIS ESCAPE 
TO FREEDOM IN 1957 AFTER HE HAD SUFFERED YEARS OF IMPRISONMENT AND TORTURE. 
The map from the book “ The Lost Footsteps” is reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Collins and Harvill Press. 


on which you are sitting now, hardly anyone is alive 
to-day; those few who are have had their nerves 
ruined and are human wrecks. 


Terrorism of a similar type is employed to cow 
the population in mass. A favourite excuse for 
political murder is the charge of breaking into the 
State shops, and inside the space of a fortnight 
in Bucharest alone the author counted about fifty 
people shot on this charge; their corpses, he tells 
us, were to be seen in every district in the city, 
for they were left on view for twelve hours “ pour 
encourager les autres.”’ 


Sickening as are these atrocities they are the 
inevitable accompaniment of Soviet colonialism, 
and they can be paralleled in any of the countries 
subject to Russian rule, but what will be new to 
many readers is the account of the preparations 
which had been made for a rising in Rumania 
had the Hungarian revolt continued a little longer. 
It is quite clear that Hungary had to be crushed 
by fair means or foul at the earliest possible 
moment or the insurrection there would have 
spread to all the Russian satellites—perhaps even 
to Russia itself—and as the lesser of two evils 
the Kremlin decided to suppress the Hungarian 
revolution even at the cost of earning the oppro- 
brium of the civilised world. The blow in Rumania 
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was to be struck 
on November 5 
1956, and it 1 

significant that 
the spear-heado 
the movement 
was to be formed 
by the rail 

waymen ot 
S3ucharest, once 
Communists to 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 

ON THIS PAGE: MR. SILVIU CRACIUNAS 

Mr. Silviu Craciunas escaped from 

Rumania, with a price on his head, 

, in 1949. After a year of freedom 

7 man but = he returned to Rumania at the 

thoroughly dis request of his National Committee in 

illusioned. They Paris. He was caught by the Com- 

were to organis¢ munists and submitted to four years’ 

* memmitante of prison and torture but managed 

a mantlesta- finally to escape once more to the 

tion of sym- West. He now lives in London. 

pathy’ with the 

Government and the régime, and under this pretext 

10,000 of them were to assemble; that done, they 

were to proceed to overthrow both the Government 

and the régime. Unhappily the scheme was over- 

taken by events, for before it could be put into 

operation the ruthless repression of the Hungarian 

rising had taken place, 

and to have proceeded 

with it would merely 

have been to invite a 

massacre on a similar 

scale, so the attempt 

S was postponed until a 
happier day. 


hese are the high- 

lights of Mr. Craciunas’s 

J book, but it has many 
other attractive fea- 
tures, for he excels in 
description. Such being 
the case, the accounts 
of his frontier-crossings 
are extremely thrilling, 
and the reader will get 
the feeling that he, too, 
is dodging the Red 
sentries, while we live 
with him the terrors of 
life under a. system 
where men and women 
dare not trust their 
nearest and dearest. It 
§ Mangala is the tragedy of 
Rumania that darkness 
should again have de- 
scended upon her just 
when the effects, moral 
as well as material, of 
the long Turkish domin- 
ation were being effaced. 






Finally, the author 
has much that is in- 
teresting to say about 
the psychology of 
those who go through 
experiences such as his 
own Not unnaturally they have imagined 
that the moment they cross the frontier they 
will be able to relax in a state of security, 
and when this proves not to be the case they 
suffer considerable mental strain. They arrive 
penniless, often knowing no one who can estab- 
lish their identity and _ political reliability; 
they have no papers and, of course, no labour 
permit, so they can neither travel nor work. In 
the eyes of the authorities they are illegal immi- 
grants who may as easily be spies as members of 
a resistance movement. Another disadvantage 
from which they suffer is that however good their 
anti-Communist record may be, there is only their 
own word to prove it, and so they may find them- 
selves shut up for a long period while the necessary 
enquiries are being made. In this connection 
Mr. Craciunas pays a very high tribute to the work 
of the World Council of Churches, and he says that 
“the warm welcome and kind help they gave me 
at this time of bitterness and depression was a 
tonic which restored my hope and optimism.” 


An outstanding book which can never have 
enough readers. 


*“ The Lost Footsteps.” By Silviu Craciunas. (Collins 
and Harvill; 21s.) 
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V. ARE THERE OTHER PLANETARY SYSTEMS ? 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 
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N this series of articles, we have so far considered 
the possibility of life, in a form not too dissimi 
lar to life as we know it on Earth, existing in our 
own solar system. We found that the Sun was too 
hot, and interstellar space too cold for active life 
only on a planet within a narrow range of distance 
from the Sun was the temperature suitable for 
ictive life, and within this range lie the planets 
Venus, Earth and Mars. Of Venus we know little, 
because of the extensive cloud belt that hides its 
surface, but in the last article | presented some 
vidence strongly supporting the view that at least 
vegetation exists on Mars 

While still confining our attention to life 

essentially similar to terrestrial life, we can ask 
whether there exist in space other planets, moving 
about other stars, that might serve as homes for 
living creatures. Or is the solar system an example 
of a very rare, if not unique arrangement of 
matter in the Universe ? It would be easy to 
inswer this question if we could simply look at the 
nearby stars with our telescopes, and see whether 
they had planets; but this is not possible. Cer- 
tainly a planet the size of Jupiter circling about the 
nearest star would reflect enough light for 
it to be photographed with a large telescope. 
But its parent star would be so much 
brighter that the faint image due to the 
planet would be lost in the “ glare."’ So, 
in order to find out whether planetary 
systems are common or not, we must turn to 
theories of the origin of the solar system. 

Such theories are based upon the 

ipplication of known laws of physics and 
ttempt to explain as many of the observed 
properties of the solar system as possible, 
is arising directly from the mechanism of 
formation that is postulated. All such 
theories have to be deductive—that is to 
say, they start off with an idea of how the 
solar system began, and work through the 
consequences of the known laws of physics 
to show that a system something like the 
observed solar system would have been 
formed It has not proved possible to 
work backwards from the observed solar 
system to conditions at its formation. 
What seem to be suitable starting-points 
for a theory will depend, therefore, upon the 
particular astronomer’s view of the nature 
of the Universe as a whole. Another 
problem resides in the fact that the theory 
must use “ known” laws of physics—for 
important physical processes may occur 
in the formation of a planetary system 
about which laboratory physics has yet 
had no indication. Thus, when Laplace 
put forward the famous nebular theory 
in the 18th century, the only forces he 
had to consider were gravitational. But 
now we know that the so-called electromag- 
netic forces that influence the motions of 
charged particles of matter cannot be ignored, 
although these forces were quite unknown in 
Laplace’s day. For this reason, no theory of the 
origin of the solar system can be entirely conc lusive. 

But by far the greatest difficulty arises just 
because we do not know whether planetary systems 
are common or not. For if the Sun, but a single 
star among some 100,000 million stars in our own 
Galaxy alone, is very unusual in having planets, 
then the process of formation must be one that 
occurs very infrequently—the improbability of any 
given theory of the origin of the solar system is 
not a valid objection to it. 

Indeed, it is just remotely possible that the Sun 
merely picked up the planets and their satellites, 
one by one, by pure chance This would be a 
very improbable theory, for the solar system shows 
a great many regularities. For example, all the 
planets move round the Sun in the same direction, 
and most of the satellites move round their 
primaries in the same direction—there is a " one- 
way-street "’ sign in the solar system. Also, most 
of the planets rotate about their axes in the same 
direction. The orbits of the planets are inclined 
at only small angles to each other—the solar 
system can almost be drawn on a flat sheet of 
paper. Finally, the planets (but not the minor 
planets or comets) move in almost circular orbits, 
while highly elliptical orbits (like that of Halley's 
Comet) are perfectly possible orbits under the 
Sun's gravitational pull. None of these regularities 
would be in any way expected if the Sun had 
picked up its planets by accident. It is true that 
some of these regularities might have arisen 


EVERY STAR IS A SOURCE OF ENERGY: THE SUN IS A TYPICAL STAR. 
KNOWN WHETHER A LARGE PROPORTION OF STARS HAVE PLANETS, BUT MODERN 
OPINION TENDS TOWARDS THE VIEW THAT PLANETARY SYSTEMS ARE RATHER 
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because of the attraction of one planet 
another, for we cannot work out what will happen, 
under Newton’s Laws of Gravitation, to a system 
containing several planets (for more than a few 
hundred years, at least). But no astronomer has 
seriously adopted the “‘ chance "’ hypothesis—-for 
it leads to no useful conclusions. 

I do not propose to discuss, in this article, the 


upon 


various theories of the origin of the solar system 
that have been proposed from time to time, for 
Dr. Lyttleton has already described some of them 
in an article in a previous series in The //lustrated 
London News (March 21, 1959), but I would like 
to discuss some general features of the theories 

Chey fall into two broad categories. Some, like 
the original Laplace theory, see the formation of 
planets as an integral process in the formation of a 
star. If this theory were true, every star would 
have its planetary system. Such a theory may be 
called a ‘‘ general ’’’ theory. On the other hand, a 
theory such as the tidal theory, which depends 
upon the close approach of two or more stars, is a 
very unlikely theory, demanding very special 
circumstances for it to operate. We may call such a 





A GREAT STAR CLOUD (IN SAGITTARIUS) TOWARDS THE CENTRE OF THE GALAXY. 


COMMON IN SPACE. 


theory a “particular’’ theory. It has been 
estimated that, if the tidal theory were correct, 
only about one star in a million would have 
planets. (This would still give 100,000 planetary 
systems in our Galaxy alone, and there are several 
hundred million galaxies within range of the 
200-in. telescope.) Some theories see the solar 
system as arising when the Sun passed through an 
interstellar cloud of matter. These are still 
particular theories, but the conditions required 
are not as stringent as for the tidal theories 
perhaps one star in a hundred would have planets 
on these theories 

We believe that stars condense out of interstellar 
matter, and because of the internal motions of 
interstellar matter that we observe, we would 
expect that a “ proto-star’”’ (that is, a star in its 
earliest stages of condensation) would possess 
quite a lot of angular momentum (a particle of mass 
‘m”’ moving in a circle of radius ‘“‘r’’ with speed 
‘v" has angular momentum mkxvxXxr. 
Now our known laws of physics tell us that, during 
the condensation, the star should keep this angular 
momentum constant, so that, as it decreases its 
radius (v), its speed of rotation (v) must increase 

the star should rotate faster and faster. The 
problem, is ‘‘ why is the Sun not rotating much 
more quickly than it is?’’. One answer is to 
suppose that, although we do not fully understand 
the mechanism, a contracting star can shed some 
of its angular momentum by forming planets. 

Now we can observe the rotations of stars, and we 
find that most of the hot, blue stars (the young 
stars) are indeed rotating rapidly, but that the cool 
red stars of masses like the Sun (or smaller) have 
very little rotation. In my view, the evidence 
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points (though not conclusively) to the view that 
when a star of the same size as the Sun or smaller 
condenses out of interstellar matter, it automati- 
cally passes through a stage where it forms planets 
If this is so, then planetary systems should be very 
ommon im space 

Can we confirm this by any type of observation 
itall? I have said that we cannot observe a planet 
lirectly in the telescope; but there is another way 
whereby we might detect a planet. If we have two 
stars close together in space, one star will move 
about the other in an orbit, just as a planet moves 
about the Sun. We can observe this motion in the 
case of nearby double stars, and plot the path of 
one of the pair about the other. Now if the two 
stars are not affected by any other body, the rela 
tive orbit should appear, from the Earth, to be an 
ellipse. But if one of the stars has a planet, then 
the attraction of the third body in the system will 
complicate the motion, so that the relative orbit 
is no longer a perfect ellipse, but rather an ellipse 
with a small oscillation put on it. From the size of 
this oscillation, we can estimate the mass of the 
invisible third body. Now it might turn out that 
the invisible body was a star, although one too faint 
to be seen directly. But in a number of cases, it 
turns out that the invisible companion has a mass 
about ten times that of Jupiter. While this is, 
by solar system standards, heavy for a planet, it is 
much too small for a star. The observations that 
have to be made are very delicate—the deviations 
from the true ellipse may amount to no more 
than a twentieth of a second of arc or a pin’s 
head seen from a distance of about seven 
miles—so that we could detect such plane- 
tary bodies only if they are rather heavy 
(as solar system planets go), and move 
round a star that is a member of a double- 
star system very near to the Sun. But the 
fact that a number of such planetary bodies 
have been detected in nearby double-star 
systems would indicate that, unless our 
own region of the Galaxy is particularly 
“‘ planet-prone,’’ planetary systems must 
be rather common. On this basis, at least 
one star in ten would seem to have planets. 
It must be remembered that, at the 
moment, we can observe such extra-solar 
planets only if they occur in double-star 
systems—the detection of a planet about 
a single star is very much more difficult. 

To us, life on a planet that was moving 
about one star of a binary star system 
would be very strange, for the regular 
succession of day and night would be dis- 
turbed, even although the planet rotated 
on its axis quite regularly. When the 
planet was on the far side of its own star, 
away from the companion, normal day and 
night would occur. But half of the planet's 
year later, the other star would be on the 
“night side’’ of the planet, and there 
would be no night, for as one “ sun ”’ set in 
the planet’s sky, the other “sun ’’ would 
rise. Life on Earth, especially the most 
primitive forms, is strongly regulated by 
the succession of day and night, and any 
life that might develop on the planet of a 
binary star would have a difficult task 
adjusting itself to the more varied conditions of 
light and darkness. 

The double nature of the star system might 
actually make it impossible for active life (as we 
know it) to exist at all, for there might be no part of 
the system that would always remain within the 
range of temperature required for active life. For 
example, if the Sun had a companion star exactly 
like it, and this companion was less than twice as 
far as Venus away from the Sun, there would be 
no possible circular orbit about the Sun that was 
always within the temperature range for active 
life. (But in any case, in a double-star system like 
this, the orbit of a planet would be very compli- 
cated—nothing like the approximately circular 
orbits of the real solar system.) 

The position of the zone of active life would 
depend upon the brightness of the parent star. If 
the Sun were replaced by a hot, blue star with an 
output of light and heat some 17,000 times that 
of the Sun (such a star is not exceptional in space) 
then the zone of active life would stretch from 
two-and-a-half times the distance of Pluto up to 
fifty times the distance of Pluto. On the other 
hand, if the Sun were replaced by a cool-red star 
with an output of heat and light only a sixteenth 
of that of the Sun, then the zone of active life 
would lie wholly inside the orbit of Mercury. 

If the Sun were to vary its output of heat and 
light, then the zone of active life would change 
its position in the solar system during the 
cycle of variation of the Sun. In fact, if the 
Sun changed its brightness by a factor as big as 
four-and-a-half, then the zone of active life at 
minimum brightness would nowhere overlap 
the zone for maximum brightness. [Continued overleaf. 
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DO OTHER PLANETARY SYSTEMS EXIST IN THE UNIVERSE ? COULD THEY PROVIDE HOMES 


Continued.| We do see, in space, stars whose brightness changes regularly 
by more than this factor. Some stars can double their brightness in less than 
an hour. If such a star had a planet, then life on that planet would have to 
remain latent during the minimum of the star’s cycle, only becoming active 
as the star heated up, and brought the planet into the zone of active life. 
We see, therefore, that although a high proportion of stars might have planets, 
the requirements for a planet suitable to life (more or less as we know it) 
are rather stringent. Even if the right physical conditions exist on such 
a planet now, there is another aspect to consider. Life has taken over a 


thousand million years to evolve to its present state on the Earth. If we 
suppose that this is typical for the evolution of life of about the same degree 
of intelligence as Man, then, even among those planets for which the tempera- 
ture conditions are right, we would have to select only those planets whose 
ages (and so the ages of their parent stars) were several thousand million 
years. Many stars are much younger than this. Taking into consideration 
the factors discussed above, it is found that, of the forty stars nearest to the 
Sun, only two satisfy the necessary conditions for the possible evolution of 
intelligent life more or less similar to Man. Of course, there are a great 
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many uncertainties in such a calculation, but it does give some idea of the 
possible frequency with which we could expect to find intelligent life in planets 
about other stars. This calculation was made by an American astronomer 
with a quite serious purpose, for attempts are being made to see if evidence 
for the existence of intelligent life outside the solar system can be obtained. 
They depend upon using radio telescopes. Such telescopes pick up, not light 
or heat from space, but radio waves. The Universe itself emits quite a lot 
of radio radiation, but this is of the nature of ‘“ random noise ’’—that is to 
say, if the radio signal is put through a loud-speaker, a hiss results. An 
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FOR LIVING CREATURES?—OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE GRAPHICALLY SUMMARISED. 


artificial radio transmission with a meaningful signal will be quite different 
from random noise in pattern. At the new United States National Radio 
Observatory, in Virginia, a systematic search for such “ intelligent signals ’’ 


in the radio waves from space has begun. Lest this discussion would seem 
to be like ‘‘ science fiction,” I must emphasize that the search for such signs 
of “ intelligence ’’ is being undertaken in all seriousness. It is impossible to 
estimate the chance of its succeeding—or even, the probability of recognising 
intelligent radio signals if they are observed— but if it does succeed, it cannot 
do other than profoundly affect our attitude to life and the Universe. 
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Chrough 
tufts in 
1 sweet bower! 
The fair peri 
winkle trailed 
its wreaths 
And ‘tis my faith 
that every flower 
Enjoys the air that 
breathes 


primrose 
that 
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f fy 5S Wordsworth; and thus, for that matter 

the facts, at least as to the first two lines 
for there are half a dozen places in our new garden 
where periwinkles trail their wreaths among prim 
rose tufts, and indeed among every other kind of 
plant. No genus is easier to naturalise in damp and 
shady places, on banks and at the foot of hedges 
and | fancy that it is because such are the places 
where it is usually planted that flowering in Britain 
is apt to be rather sparse. I should not have 
known this, and would have taken the rather 
spotty blooming of this plant for its natural habit, 
had | not seen it in Portugal and in the Canary 
Islands blooming with such abandoned freedom 
that hedges and grass plots were dyed blue for 
hundreds of yards. I noted that in such cases of 
generous flowering, the plants, all of them Vinca 
major, had raised themselves into the sun by 
clambering up a support. In Britain, 
one’s impression of this plant is of an 
evergreen, its green sparingly relieved 
by a few trumpet-shaped flowers of 
heavenly blue. In Portugal it has no 
such modesty, but is a tangle of closely- 
packed blue flowers relieved by a touch 
of green leaves! No doubt the periwinkle 
likes to have its roots and those barren 
repent stems which enable it to spread 
and re-root itself, in the shady damp; 
but I believe that its erect flowering 
stems should be given a chance to see 
the sun 


The name vinca has been derived from 
vincio, | bind; and certainly the plant 
binds everything within its reach. But 
one of Pliny’s names for it is pervinca, 
and it must have been the commoner one 
or we should call the plant winkle rather 
than periwinkle 


Is this genus, in the two 
lV. major and V. minor, a native? Modern 
authorities say, of its habitat, ‘‘ Europe, THE 
including Britain,’ but Sowerby, albeit 
usually ready to confer British nationality 
in doubtful cases, says of it, “‘ Doubtless 
planted, though perfectly naturalised.”’ At allevents 
it has been here fora very long time: I have a note in 
my ill-kept garden diary, again culled from Sower 
by, of a single line in an unidentified border ballad 
“A garlande of pervenke set on his _ head.”’ 
Periwinkle was evidently used as a chaplet to 
crown heroes, like bay. Chaucer has this plant as 
pervinké, which is the link between the Latin and 
our own name for it. Sowerby drily accounts for 
its rarity in “‘ modern "’ poets by reference to the 
difficulty of bringing in its unmanageable name 


species 


Periwinkle is said to flower in April and May: 
I have seen it in full flower in south Europe by 
mid-February. Probably, in this country, its full 
flush of blossom is in late April, but V’. major has a 
valuable and charming habit which the books 
ignore: that of producing a few flowers almost 
throughout the winter months. Wherever, in our 
garden, a trailer of l’. major has managed to get 
an erect shoot up into full daylight and the wintry 
sunshine, there are half a dozen of its cerulean 
flowers, quite undamaged by even very rough 
weather. It may be that this habit is confined to 
the warmer counties or to favourable sites, but 





PERIWINKLES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


| have seen periwinkle flowers in Kentish hedge 
bottoms in December, and the habit is well 
worth noting 

V. major has larger leaves, larger flowers, 
longer trailers, which are tip-rooting, than |’. minor 
which re-roots at shorter intervals. This habit 
of tip-rooting makes the propagation of both 
species very easy: you just cut a trailer, lift it, and 
replant elsewhere. I would choose V. minor for 
ground cover: it is excellent for that purpose 
for where it is well suited by the soil and situation 
it smothers almost everything else. For covering 
banks or clambering through hedges, |. major 
is preferable 


It is a pity that one so rarely sees either the 
excellent varieties of these two species, and still 
more rarely the exotic species. The pink flowered 
lV’. vosea is a tropical plant needing a stove house; 
but what of the autumn-flowering V. difformts 
with its elegant habit of carrying the flowers in 
the upper leaf-axils of erect shoots, to form a 
natural bouquet ? I can find it in only one of the 





“FRESSH PERVINKE, RICHE OF HEWE,” AS CHAUCER CALLED IT IN THE and 
ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE; OR VINCA MINOR, IN BOTANIST’'S TERMINOLOGY — AN 
UNUSUALLY FLORIFEROUS CLUMP 


( Photograph by D. F. Merrett.) 


catalogues | keep by me. I saw, near Malaga, a 
variety of this species, presumably bicolor, with 
blue and white flowers, and the variety dubia has 
flowers of a very deep true blue. Both V. major 
and minor have white varieties, but of all my 
nurserymen’s lists only Jackmans’, Ingwersen’s and 
Notcutts’ seem to carry any stock of these: ‘‘ Miss 
Jekyll’s White,” is recommended for its very 
repent habit as an ideal over-carpet for dwart 
bulbs; minor alba has smaller flowers. Jackmans'’ 
and Ingwersen’s but none of the others whose 
lists I have, also carry double-flowering varieties, 
flore pleno, with double blue rosetted flowers; and 
multiplex, with double purple rosetted flowers 
Ingwersen alone stocks difformis. V. minor has 
more varieties than major. It has a double white 
(alboplena), several different kinds of variegated 
varieties, one of them silver, a variety with coppery 
red flowers, cuprea, which is very hard indeed to 
obtain, and perhaps impossible to buy from a 
nursery. There are a number of purple varieties and 
V. minor var. “‘ La Grave”’ has very big lavender- 
coloured flowers, but the only garden where | 
have seen it is the Vilmorin-Andrieux nursery in 
France: Ingwersen lists it, but as ‘‘ deep blue.’’ The 
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same nursery s 
‘*Burgundy’”’ tis 
wine red 


\ species 
which | do not 
know personally 
which appears in 











none of my lists 
but which, fron 
its botanical description, sounds interesting, is 
l’. herbacea, not, like the others, a sub-shrub, but 
an herbaceous, hardy perennial. This plant has 
no barren shoots, all its stems bear flowers: and it 
sounds as if it would make a border plant, for its 
habit is relatively compact 





I have a vinca which does not seem to be 
described or listed anywhere. Entirely without 
authority we refer to it in this household as 
\’. minimus variegata. It may be V. minor nana 
variegata (what fun taxonomists must have, to be 
sure !). It looks like a miniature of V. minor 
argentea variegata, that is to say it has the same 
silvery variegated foliage, and very pale periwinkle 
flowers, but it is in every way a much smaller 
plant Its leaves do not exceed half an inch in 
length, and its flowers are about the size of a 
shilling, or smaller. It makes a very 
charming rock-garden subject and it is 
as easy to propagate as any other. 


It is probable that wherever the 
ordinary vinca species will grow, all these 
varieties will do just as well, so that unless 
you have a passion for pure blue your 
carpeting with vincas can be done in 
quite a wide range of colours 


We are still, and for long will be, 
making discoveries in the new garden. 
Bulbs are coming up all over the place in 
such numbers that we hardly dare carry 
out our clearance and rehabilitation plans 
for fear of damaging some interesting 
plant. Digging in what is to be the fruit 
garden we came upon a row of enormous 
dahlia tubers multiplied to such a density 
that they came up in packed masses of 
solid protein: it is good evidence that 
frost never penetrates the soil here. 
Every part of the garden is producing 
snowdrops and scillas, and _ primroses 
violets are sending up a_ small 
vanguard of early flowers But the 
interesting discovery is that of 

pittosporum seedlings in consider 
able quantity beneath our stand of tall 
P. tenuifolium trees. At least, I think that is the 
species, but as I am not familiar with the genus 
and as it includes eighty species, I am_ not 
absolutely confident of my identification. But 1 
think I am right. These seedlings are even to be 
found growing on the rather muddy overgrown 
drive, and one, among those we have lifted and 
potted to grow on in comfort, is being watched with 
particular interest Most of the seedlings have 
silvery green leaves; one or two have a tinge of 
rusty red or copper; but this single specimen is 
pure red, unmarred by any green at all. It is the 
colour of a copper beech \ mutant ? 
Probably not: the R.H.S. Dictionary warns: “ As 
with many New Zealand trees and shrubs the 
juvenile state of several species differs markedly 
from the adult Very likely this seedling will 
turn green as it grows; the presence of a slight 
reddish tinge in some of its siblings is significant. 
But it is always as well to pick out such 
apparently anomalous seedlings for special care 
and attention; for you never know, and a 
copper pittosporum would be a handsome and 
valuable garden plant 
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‘REGIONS CAHSAR NEVER KNEW THY POSTERITY SHALL SWAY”: THE FAMOUS STATUE OF QUEEN BOADICEA AT WESTMINSTER 
FLOODLIT TO CELEBRATE THE NINETEENTH CENTENARY OF HER PURSUIT OF THE ROMANS AT STAMFORD. 


The nineteenth centenary of Boadicea’s rising against the Roman conquerors 
in A.D. 61 is celebrated this year. Here can be seen the famous statue of the 
Queen of the Iceni with her two daughters in their scythe-wheeled chariot 
making a heroic flank attack on the Houses of Parliament, floodlit on February 7 
in honour of the occasion. Boadicea, or Boudicca as purists prefer to call her, 
was brutally deprived of her lands in East Anglia on the death of her husband, 
Prasutagus. The absence of Suetonius Paulinus, the Governor-General in 


Wales, provided an opportunity for a revolt in which all East Anglia joined 
Colchester, the mart of London, and Verulam were burned and the Ninth 
Legion was almost annihilated after Boadicea had pursued it across the stone 
ford at Stamford from which that handsome town derives its name. Paulinus 
finally met her army near Towcester and defeated it; Boadicea took poison 
rather than fall into the hands of the Romans. She has become the earliest 
known symbol of the champion of the oppressed in English history. 
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MBER—much as many people ‘admire it—has 
never seemed to me particularly attractive, 
mainly because only very rarely did it engage the 
attention of any but the most pedestrian carver. 
True, its range of colour is a good deal 
wider than is generally recognised—from 
a deepish red, via a speckled green to a 
light yellow, the average the familiar 
amber of the traffic lights. But I have 
failed to find any special magic in it, 
nor hidden fires, nor—to me—does it 
provide any sort of pleasure to the touch; 
nothing like the cool, quiet, soothing 
comfort of jade, nor the magic inherent 
in the other hardstones, imprisoned in 
the rocks for so many millions of years 
and in due course used by man as vehicles 
for his dreams. My real complaint, I 
suppose, is that this fossilised gum, this 
wood resin which we call amber, was 
mostly used by carvers whose dreams 
were insipid and banal. (I am not speak- 
ing of necklaces, which can be wholly 
charming.) 


However, I found myself looking with 
interest recently at the collection formed 
by the late J. B. Kitson—a sort of post- 
script, I imagine, to his much greater and 
finer collection of Chinese ceramics, 
enamels and jades—and realised that I 
must be out of step with the great 
majority. As I moved from one 
little carving to another I found 
myself thinking of the only man 
who, as far as I know, has ever 
written comprehensively about 
the subject during my lifetime. 
I met him for the first and only 
time owing to a blunder of my 
own; I forget the exact circum- 
stances, but at least thirty years 
ago I made a respectful reference 
to him in some article or other, 
probably on this page, as “ the 
late Dr. G. C. Williamson.” I 
then received a nice letter, quoting 
Mark Twain, that the report was 
greatly exaggerated and inviting 
me to call. So I took the train to 
Guildford at the first opportunity 
and spent an hour with him; I 
remember a bright-eyed, very old 
man (at least, he seemed very old 
to me), wearing a skull-cap, sur- 
rounded by books from floor to 
ceiling and musing about a com- 
pliment recently paid him by his 
native town: the creation of a 
special office unpaid but with an 
honorific title, ‘‘ Borough Remem- 
brancer,’”’ which meant, said he, 
with a twinkle in his wise old eyes, 
that if the Mayor, in the middle 
of a speech, happened to forget 
the date of the Battle of Hastings, 
he turned to his ‘‘ Ramembrancer”’ 
hovering at his elbow, who would 
whisper “‘ 1066 ”’ in his ear, hoping 
that was the correct answer. He 
also said—amid much else—that 
when, as was inevitable in a year 
or so, he found himself marching 
up to the Golden Gate, St. Peter 
would not be able to rebuke him 
for laziness. 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





AMBER. 


and was certainly frequently inaccurate. It 
must have been very soon after our meeting 
that his “ Book of Amber” was published— 
an exasperating yet oddly illuminating work, 
very sound, I am suze, from the scientific 
side. He gives an enormous list of the lumps 
of amber in his own collection, for example, 
and the various leaves and insects embedded in 
them. A chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Amber in 
Art,” but here he does little more than describe 





FIG. 1. PROBABLY A REMINISCENCE OF THE FAMOUS LUDOVISI THRONE IN ROME— 
BUT A VERY POOR ONE: AN AMBER CARVING OF THE BIRTH OF VENUS, RECENTLY 
SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S AS PART OF THE KITSON COLLECTION. 





FIG. 2. A 17TH-CENTURY NORTH GERMAN AMBER CABINET FROM THE SAME 


In that claim he was certainly 
justified for, as a delver into 
obscure subjects, his industry had 
been colossal—I seem to remember three fat 
volumes, about Trade Tokens alone; to me not a 
wholly exhilarating pursuit. Among much else he 
had been responsible for the Pierpont Morgan 
catalogue of miniatures and was, | believe, that 
princely collector’s adviser. His great days were 


those of King Edward VII; and, by the time I 
met him, he was already regarded as out of date, 


in no very exact terms pieces at Dresden, at 
Florence, at St. Petersburg, and in other great 
collections, ending with some such phrase as 
“I was much impressed with the very clever 
carving ’’; he even refers to netsuke as Chinese. 
None the less, a pioneer who deserves far more than 
the slightly condescending shrug of the shoulders 
which is nowadays accorded to his memory. 


(6} ins. long.) 


COLLECTION, THE 
SECOND PART OF WHICH IS DUE TO BE AUCTIONED AT SOTHEBY'S ON FEBRUARY 21. THE ASTHETIC base. 
MERIT OF THIS PARTICULAR PIECE MAY PERHAPS BE THE SUBJECT OF DIVIDED OPINIONS. (42 ins. high.) 


The main source of amber is the Samland 
Peninsula, on the Baltic—first as lumps found 
on the shore and thence traded to the ancient 
world; then much esteemed—vessels_ carved 
from it found in Bronze Age tombs all over 
Europe; later, mined commercially. It is found 
also to a minor extent elsewhere, notably in Sicily 
and Burma. There is the famous cup, discovered 
at Hove in 1857, in the Brighton Museum, turned 
from a single piece and which Williamson con- 
siders the finest object in amber that 
has been found in any Bronze Age tomb 
in Europe, and many beads, carvings 
and brooches here and elsewhere. But 
the greater part of the amber carvings 
to be seen in the ordinary way are not 
earlier than the 17th century and, as 
I have already indicated, display no great 


originality. 


Perhaps Fig. 1 here is a fair example 
of the work of some Italian carver em- 
broidering an antique theme, for this is 
surely a reminiscence of that famous relief 
on the Ludovisi throne of the Birth of 
Venus, in which, it must be said, the noble 
gravity of the original has been trans- 
lated into terms of simpering banality. 
The amber is of a deep golden brown, 
partially transparent. Another piece from 
the sale can claim to be a good deal more 
than an echo, however faint, from the 
classical past; an attempt has been made 
in this case to think out a design of some 
originality in the round, composed of four 
figures in a dark, golden opaque amber— 
“The Harvesters.’” A young man is em- 
bracing a young woman, while beside him 
on the right another woman is 
supporting a shock of corn; on 
the left an old man is kneeling 
down with a bowl and a jug. 
At the back of the group two 
cocks are fighting amid the corn. 


Various fantasies of this kind 
are common enough, most of them 
listed as North German—a bowl, 
for instance, carved as an elong- 
ated shell-shaped boat in which 
lie nude figures of a man and a 
woman, while Cupid sits at the 
helm. Sometimes an arbour of 
trees formed from a thick, intri- 
cately pierced slab of amber will 
provide the background for a 
seated man, above him in the 
branches an owl and a monkey; 
or a candlestick will be in the 
shape of a naked girl, or we will 
be shown geese and duck carved 
in nearly full relief against a back- 
ground incised to resemble water. 
Carvings after the antique in the 
manner of Fig. 1 were evidently 
great favourites, and there were 
many in this Kitson Collection; a 
little Ariadne 5} ins. long, very 
obviously after the Vatican marble; 
the ‘‘ Centaur Nessus Seizing the 
Nymph Deianira,” ‘‘ Ganymede 
and the Eagle,”’ ‘‘ The Boy with 
the Goose,”’ after the sculpture in 
the Louvre, the inevitable ‘‘ Three 
Graces”"’ which have inspired 
everyone down to Maillol, and I 
have no doubt will continue to do 
so for centuries. 


Then there are numerous ob- 
jects of piety, one or two caskets, 
and finally the cabinet of Fig. 2. 
This is made up from a multitude 
of amber plaques on a wooden 
The two doors open to 
reveal other doors set with a 
mirror and opening on to an inner 
chamber, whose floor is set with geometric patterns 
and surrounded by small doors with ivory ring 
handles and secret doors behind. But that is not all 
—the top takes off to reveal three other secret 
drawers. Altogether a delightful fantasy which 
[ should long to possess were it only made of 
a different material. But there will be plenty to 
register pained surprise at such blindness. ; 
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i8TH- AND 19TH-CENTURY ARTISTS IN INDIA: TWO LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
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“ PALACE NEAR THE FORT, AGRA (JAN. 1789),” 


AN EXTENSIVE TOUR. 





“TOMB OF IBRAHIM HOSSAIN KHAN NEAR 
BHAGULPORE (1791)": ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE OF THE DANIELL DRAWINGS. 
(Water-colour: 14} by 20} ins.) 


hy is appropriate that at the time when 

the Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh are making their extensive tour 
of India and Pakistan there should be 
two exhibitions held in London showing 
what India looked like in the eyes of 
British artists of two earlier eras. 
Now at Walker’s Galleries, 118 New 
Bond Street, W.1, until March 3, is a 
large collection of drawings made dur- 
ing the period 1786-1793 by those two 
industrious Royal Academicians, 
Thomas Daniell and his nephew, 
William Daniell. Our readers may 
remember that a [Continued opposite. 





“RIVER-SCENE WITH HOUSES AND TREES,” BY GEORGE CHINNERY (1774-1852): FROM THE 
EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK AT THE MAAS GALLERY. (Water-colour: 5} by 7} ins.) 


BY THOMAS DANIELL (1749-1840): DRAWN DURING 
(Water-colour: 13§ by 21} ins.) 
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“ BATHING PLACE AT RAMISERAM, MADRAS (SEPT. 1792),"" BY THOMAS DANIELL, IN INDIA WITH 
HIS NEPHEW BETWEEN 1786 AND 1793. (Water-colour: 14} by 21§ ins.) 


“HINDOO TEMPLE AT CONJAVERAM (APRIL 
1792)"": ANOTHER OF THE 1809 WORKS BY THE 
DANIELLS ON VIEW AT WALKER’S. 
(Water-colour: 15} by 25§ ins.) 


Continued.| similar exhibition was held 
last summer at the Commonwealth 
Institute, and illustrated in our issue 
of September 10. At J. S. Maas 
and Co., 15a Clifford Street, a large 
number of water-colours are on view 
by another celebrated painter of the 
East, George Chinnery—that talented 
eccentric whose debts finally chased 
him from India to Macao. This exhibi- 
tion likewise closes on March 3. 


(Left.) “‘ ASHARK CAUGHT ON YE 25 JULY 1785 . . 
PILOT FISH, SUCKING FISH.” 
(Water-colour; 104 by 18} ins.) 





“LANDSCAPE WITH SENTRY SEATED BY A SMALL HUT”: ANOTHER OF THE SEVENTY-TWO 
WORKS BY CHINNERY NOW ON VIEW. (Water-colour: 6} by 9} ins.) 
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4k has often been said, and the statement has 
been made again recently, that because of 
n’s encroachment into rural areas many wild 
inimals in Britain have been driven underground 
have changed their habits from diurnal to not 
turnal activity | have been interested in this 
point for some years and the conclusion | have 
me to is that there ts little to support the idea 
ertainly there are not 
fishes, reptiles and birds must represent some 
19 per cent. of our wild fauna, and it is difficult to 
think of one of these that has changed its ways 
because of what man has done 
\t most, some of the mammals, such as 
leer, otter and fox, may have become more 
markedly nocturnal as a result of persecu 
tion, but even that is doubtful, and per- 
secution 1s not the same as encroachment 
lhe mere overflow of a human population 


' Many, since insects, 


nto a rural area may upset the ecology, 
nay deprive the animals of some of their 
iving space, and may make them more 
shy, and therefore more prone to keep to 
vel But none of these has the same 
mpact as fear, and especially the fear 
esulting from continued persecution 

In the recent statement referred to, the 
badger was given as a parti ular example 
f an animal that has become nocturnal and 
been driven underground. This alone under- 
nines the strength of the claim as a whole. 
It is difficult to understand why the badger 
should have been chosen at all. The standard 
vorks on natural history are unanimous 
that black legs and black underparts are 
the accepted hallmark of a _ nocturnal 
inimal, and so far as the written works 
can be relied upon, badgers have had this 
coloration at least since the 
14th century This, certainly, 
is true for Britain, and there is 
no reason to suppose the badgers 
f Europe and Asia, which belong 
to the same species, are any 
difterent. 

Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the underparts of 
what we in Britain call popu- 
larly the common badger, which 
is known to zoologists as the 
European badger, but is widely 
distributed over most of Europe 
ind Asia, were coloured 
differently before the 14th cen- 
tury. Yet the encroachment of 
human populations on rural areas 
did not become pronounced 
before the 19th century in this 
country and has hardly begun in 
large parts of Europe and Asia. 

These may appear trivial 
details, and perhaps they are, 
but the principles underlying 
them are not \nd perhaps the 
most important fact that arises 
from their discussion is that 
we biologists are apt to limit 

yur vision to the narrow world 
in front of our eyes and to let 
the narrow conclusions we draw 
from this colour our pronounce- 
ments on the more fundamental 
issues It does no harm, there- 
fore, sometimes to stop and 
consider whether we are thinking straight. 

[he statement referred to also includes the 
implication that the badger is one of the animals 
that has been driven underground as the result 
of the spread of human settlement. Nobody who 
has kept a tame badger would ever think of making 
such a statement. Even when the beast is fully 
tame and quite unafraid of human beings, when 
it is provided with a comfortable home and a 
supply of nesting materials, and when its food is 
supplied regularly and in plenty, the only way 
to ensure that such a badger will not dig is to 
keep it in an enclosure with a concrete floor or 
with netting of the stoutest wire buried under 
the earth. 

There is the possibility that some other animals 
may take to burrowing in the ground as the result 
of fear, and the outstanding example is_ the 
European rabbit, but even this is arguable. 
Not all wild European rabbits burrow, although 


ONE OF SEVERAL TAME BADGERS KEPT BY MR. 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, WHO HAS HAD A LONG EXPERIENCE OF THESE 
THEORIES ABOUT THE BLACK UNDERPARTS AND STRIPED FACE 
OF THIS NOCTURNAL CREATURE ARE DISCUSSED BY DR. BURTON 
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By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


in the past it has been difficult to collect proot 
of this There have been reports in past years 
of rabbits living above ground, even to the does 
having their litters on the surface These have 
usually come from inaccessible places, such as on 
mountains and in places remote from human 
settlement rhey have led to the view that the 
rabbit is not from its build a natural burrower1 
but that it has been forced to dig as a protection 
from the pressure of natural enemies. Now, how 
ever, the suggestion is that there may be two 





Photograph by Neave Parker. 
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POORLY CONCEALED IN STINGING NETTLES: THE ENTRANCE TO A BADGER’S SET, WHICH IS ALWAYS 
CONSPICUOUS. IN SPITE OF AN OLD BELIEF THAT BADGERS CANNOT ABIDE FOXES, THIS SET SEEMS TO 
HAVE BEEN OCCUPIED BY BOTH, AND THERE IS EVIDENCE ELSEWHERE TO PROVE THAT THIS HAPPENS black underparts are effective 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


strains of this rabbit, those that burrow and those 
that do not. 

It may well be, and there is something to be 
said for this, that rabbits burrow more deeply 
where they are persecuted, especially where they 
are regularly hunted. It may even be true that 
they come out less by day where they are regularly 
shot at, but there is no evidence that they take 
more to nightly activity or dig more deeply merely 
because of the proximity of houses. There are, in 
fact, a number of examples that suggest this is 
certainly not so. 

On the digging habits of the badger we can be 
a little more dogmatic. This animal is renowned 
in legend and folklore in the writings of the Middle 
Ages. Also, it used to be an object of so-called 
sport, in badger-baiting and for being chased by 
hounds. There is, therefore, no lack of references 
to its habits in the early literature, and from this 
we know that they always did dig deep into the 
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BADGERS BOTHER BIOLOGISTS. 
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nd. Moreover, the taking of badgers for sport, 

r the killing of them as a supposed pest, have 

traditionally been by digging them out of their 
burrows 

If we ould have figures tor badgers killed 

during the ages, together with the manner in which 


hev were killed, it is almost a certainty that the 
for those that have met their doom after 


numbers 
being dug out would exceed, and probably by far, 
those that have met their death by other human 
methods This is certainly true of badgers in 


Britain during the past century, especially of 
those that chose to have their homes near human 
iabitations. Were badgers to change thei 
habits on account of what man is doing they 
ikely to have given 


would have been more 
up digging deep burrows, since the large 
holes they dig and the amount of earth they 
throw out inevitably betray their where 
ibouts lhe more usual response of other 
wild animals to the continual presence of 
human beings is to keep more to cover, o1 
to bolt to it as soon as their keen senses give 
them warning This can give an illusion 
that they have gone to ground or are less 
active by day 

My earlier reference to the black under 
parts of the badger as the accepted hallmark 
of a nocturnal animal was according to 
current biological thought. | am a little 
doubtful of it. The idea behind it is 
embodied in the theory of counter-shading. 
The general idea is that an animal moving 
about by day casts a shadow, which gives its 
body form and solidity, or would do so if it 
had not white underparts to neutralise this 
shadow, and sorender the body inconspicuous 

Several years ago, on this page, | tried 
to show that there was little 
substance in this theory so far 
as land mammals are concerned. 
It is widely applicable to aquatic 
animals, and the theory works 
for land animals provided one 
selects outstanding examples and 
ignores the rest [It fails for 
both birds and mammals the 
moment one takes a wide view 
based on large numbers of 
species. A corollary of the theory 
is that nocturnal animals have 
black legs and black underparts 
generally because this makes 
them inconspicuous at night by 
accentuating the deep shadows 
in which they move. It also is 
difficult to sustain the moment 
one looks further than the few 
outstanding examples. 

My experience of badgers in 
the wild is that they have little 
need of such protection. One has 
to be extraordinarily careful to 
give them no hint of one’s 
presence, by sound, sight or 
scent, otherwise they will stay 
below ground or else keep in the 
undergrowth. They are adepts 
at using cover, and they would 
use this quality against natural 
enemies, if any. Even if the 


in aiding concealment, we have 

then to explain the white face. 
It has been said that the badger’s white 
face with its black stripes are an effective 
camouflage in the light and shadow in a wood 
on a moonlit night In fact, the animal shuns 
bright moonlight, so that idea seems to be not 
very sound. 

When we look around at the various nocturnal 
mammals, including bats, we find those that 
have white or whitish underparts, those that 
have black underparts, and others that have a 
mixture of the two Even if we suppose the 
white counter-shading to be an advantage in 
an animal moving about by day, it by no 
means follows that the dark counter-shading has 
a value by night. It may merely mean that in 
a nocturnal animal colour is relatively unimportant, 
so the species are free to develop each along its 
own lines, and for the badger this has been 
all-black underparts, for other nocturnals all-white, 
and for the rest a mixture 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PIERRE JACQUOT. 
It was announced by General 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, that General 
Pierre Jacquot, Inspector-General 
of the French land forces, had been 
made Commander-in-Chief of 
N.A.T.O.’s Central European 
forces. He will replace General 
Maurice Challe. General Jacquot 
has served in Indo-China. 


WITH A PLAN FOR PICCADILLY: 
SIR WILLIAM HOLFORD. 
Sir William Holford, who has 
recently put forward, at the 
request of the London County 
Council, a plan for the re-develop- 
ment of London’s Piccadilly Circus, 
is one of Britain's leading archi- 
tects. He is seen here with a 
model of his exciting plan, which 
is shown in more detail on page 256 
of this issue. 


j 


— 
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MR. JAMES 3 ZARB (SECOND FROM LEFT), WHO WAS RECENTLY RELEASED 
FROM PRISON IN EGYPT, WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTERS. 
Mr. Zarb is seen here with his wife and daughters at the Furniture Exhibition 


on February 9, at which he was presented with this re 
by the Chairman of the Furniture Exhibition, Mr. Davi 


= 


A BYZANTINE SCHOLAR: DR. 
NORMAN BAYNES. 
Dr. Baynes, Emeritus Professor of 
Byzantine History in the Univer- 
sity of London, died on Feb. 12, 
aged eighty-three. Educated at 
Eastbourne College and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, he became Reader in 
the History of the Roman Empire 
at London in 1919. He held the 
Chair of Byzantine History at 
London from 1931 until 1942. 


INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT OF 
BRAZIL: SENHOR JANIO QUADROS. 
Senhor Janio Quadros was in- 
stalled as the new President of 
Brazil on January 31 in succession 
to President Kubitschek. Many 
reforms are being planned by his 
Administration, amongst them 
being a complete overhaul of the 
legal system and a revision of 
the foreign policy towards one 
called “‘ benevolent neutrality.” 
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oduction bureau 
Mitchell. It was 


Mr. Zarb’s first trip from his home since he returned from Egypt after his 
release from prison. 
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AN AUTHORITY ON INDIA: THE 
LATE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND. 
The Marquess of Zetland, who 
died at Aske, Yorkshire, on 
February 6, at the age of eighty- 
four, was Secretary of State for 
India from 1935 to 1940 and a 
former Governor of Bengal. He 
was also a traveller, author, M.P. 
and sportsman in his long and 
active life. ssessed a remmark- 


He po: 
able knowledge of India. 


WITH NEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
UNIVERSE: PROFESSOR M. RYLE. 
Professor Ryle is Director of the 
Mullard Radio Astronomy Obser- 
vatory and headed the Cambridge 
team which has presented evidence 
that the universe is expanding. 
This theory is in opposition to the 
‘* steady-state’ theory that the 
universe is in a state of continuous 
creation propounded by Professor 
Hoyle, also of Cambridge. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER: MR. T. L. MACDONALD. 
Mr, T. L. Macdonald, who has been 
Minister of Defence, External 
Affairs and Civil Aviation in pre- 
vious National Governments, has 
been appointed the New Zealand 
High Commissioner in London. 
Mr. Macdonald, who served in 
both World Wars, was elected to 
Parliament in 1938. He retired 
from active politics in 1957. 


A SCIENTIFIC INVENTOR: THE LATE 
DR. C. V. DRYSDALE. 
Dr. C. V. Drysdale, who was noted 
for his work on electrical and 
optical instruments, died at Bexhill 
on February 7 at the age of eighty- 
six. He was a former editor of the 
Journal of Scientific Instruments. 
His work for the Admiralty began 
in the First World War and he 
became Director of several 
Admiralty establishments. 


A WAR OFFICE APPOINTMENT: 


BRIGADIER R. A. FYFFE. 
Brigadier Fyffe will shortly take up 
his appointment as Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, War Office, in succes- 
sion to Major-General A. C. Shortt. 
Brigadier Fyffe will have the 
temporary rank of Major-General. 
During World War Two he served 
with the 10th Bn. The Rifle Brigade 
as Company Commander. At Sand- 
hurst he won the Sword of Honour. 


| sensenceneecunevannsnanoaanwemncatcansene: 


PROMINENT IN TRADE UNIONS: 
THE LATE LORD KERSHAW. 
Lord Kershaw, who died on Feb. 5, 

aged seventy-nine, was a 

authority on finance and industry, 
and for a long period was the chief 
adviser on the investment of the 
funds of trade unions and co- 
operative and friendly societies. 
Created a Baron in 1947, he was 
for some time Deputy S er in 

the House of Lor 


THE SUBJECT OF A MOTION OF 
CENSURE: SIR GORDON TOUCHE. 
An uproar in the House of 
Commons on February 8, in which 
members of the Opposition booed 
the Deputy Speaker, Sir Gordon 
Touche, led to a motion of censure 
against Sir Gordon being tabled. 
The motion says that he accepted 
a motion for closure when large 
numbers of members still wished 
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THE VISIT OF THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER TO LONDON: MR. KARAMANLIS 
(LEFT) AND HIS WIFE WITH MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN. 

Mr. Karamanlis, the Greek Prime Minister, and Mr. Averoff, the Foreign 

Minister, arrived in London on February 13 for a three-day goodwill visit 

in London as the guests of the British Government and to have talks with 


Mr. Macmillan and Lord Home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karamanlis are seen here 


soon after their arrival at Gatwick Airport. 
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I AM writing on the sixty-eighth anni- 
versary of the night (February 6) in 
1893 when Irving staged Tennyson’s “‘ Becket "’ at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Most properly, the London 
Museum now exhibits the Chancellor’s robes that 
Irving wore. It is always absorbing to go down 
to those cases where Mr. Martin Holmes sees 
that the glory of the theatre theatrical is 
remembered. 


The tale of Becket may soon 
need its own monograph in stage 
record. For long it was curiously 
neglected. Now we can think, 
within seven decades, of Tenny- 
son’s play, Eliot’s ‘‘ Murder in 
the Cathedral,’’ Anouilh’s 
** Becket,’’ and (not staged yet, 
though complete) Christopher 
Fry’s ‘‘ Curtmantle.’’ The last 
three have come within a quarter 
of a century. I refrain from 
adding a rather older, and highly 
dramatic, piece which its author 
stubbed out with blunt pencil 
while sitting in the lee of a cliff- 
top lump of granite during a 
mild Cornish December. Though 
not a very good play, it did have 
the right idea. The dramatist 
had never heard of Henry Irving, 
but he knew that Shakespeare 
had left out the reign of Henry 
the Second, and what Shake- 
speare had failed to do must 
certainly be covered. Hence a 
charming piece that bears the = 
inscripton, ‘‘ This can be 
Enacted anywhere, in or out, if 
there are enough people—im- 
portant,’’ and has such lavish exchanges as this: 

Becket (to Henry): Take my warning now. 

Better it steads you to keep me Chancellor. 

Henry: Can such things be? But tush! 
and this (Queen Eleanor speaking to Fair 
Rosamund in a “ bower in Kensington 
Palace ”’): 

I am convinced of your fidelity, 

But let not such rumours fly around— 

’Twill put you, girl, in fearsome disrepute. 
and this, at Milford Castle: 

PEMBROKE: Where is he now? 

RETAINER: He waits without. 

PEMBROKE: Then bring him in. 


Having had access to the manuscript, 
I cherish its special beauties, particularly 
a deep philosophical utterance by Pem- 
broke: 

Time will tell all things 

That now perplex one. Well, anon ! 

Lights to my chamber! Lights ! 
The author, who began the drama on his 
tenth birthday, realises now that Tenny- 
son, at the same age, would have done 
rather better. Still, it was a genuine 
effort to fill a blank, and it is sad that 
it was never finished. After an act, and 
in the middle of a line, inspiration moved 
out to sea. 


To-day the Becket image in the theatre 
is Mr. Eliot’s; one must always set to it 
the fine voice of Robert Speaight (with 


memories also of Robert Donat’s farewell year. 


to the stage). I doubt whether many 





HENRY IRVING AS BECKET WHEN 
HE WAS CHANCELLOR. 


AROUND THE BECKETS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


often undramatic. There is an analysis of a 
passage from “‘ Queen Mary ”’ towards the end of 
Sir John Squire’s ‘“‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatist.’’* 
Squire is discussing Pole’s reply to the Queen when 
she has merely asked whether he has had a good 
voyage up-river. The speech begins: 
We had your royal barge, and that same chair, 
Or rather throne of purple, on the deck 
Our silver cross sparkled before the prow, 
The ripples twinkled at their 
diamond-dance, 
The boats that follow’d were as 
glowing gay 
As regal gardens... . 
Commenting that the entire 
passage, in spite of some good 
lines and accurate observations, 
is faulty even as verse, especially 
as verse for speaking, Squire 
notes the woolliness of ‘‘ chair, or 
rather throne ”’ and the stiffness 
of “glowing gay,’ and pities 
“the jaws of any actor who 
should endeavour to speak the 
line about the ‘ diamond-dance ’ 
at once naturally and clearly.” 
Tennyson, he presumes, was 
remembering and trying to com- 
pete against those other lines 
about a “ barge’ that was like 
a “throne” and had sails of 
purple and oars of silver. But, 
Squire adds, “‘ Shakespeare's des- 
cription is exquisitely relevant: 
naturally introduced in reply to 
a natural question by Agrippa, 
and necessary to suggest the way 
in which his ‘serpent of Old 
Nile’ struck a world’s imagina- 
tion....’’ I think Squire would 
have applauded the summoning passage in ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Public,” in which Mr. Holmes suggests 
that, though the Enobarbus speech is based on 
Plutarch, it would have more readily recalled 





THE MURDER OF ARCHBISHOP BECKET (HENRY IRVING) IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
These illustrations to different scenes from a production of Lord Tennyson's 
“‘ Becket’ are taken from The Illustrated London News for February 11, 1893. 
The play was first presented at the Lyceum Theatre on February 6 of the same 


In this week’s article John Trewin writes about Becket in the theatre. 












to its first hearers the spectacle of 
the Royal Barge of England 


on its way up and down the Thames between Greenwich 
and Westminster or Richmond, its cabin-tilt decorated 
with the Royal Arms in the blue and gold circle of the 
Garter, the watermen and Gentlemen Pensioners in 
their coats of scarlet and gold, the beauty and bright 
colours of the ladies-in-waiting, and, in the middle of 
it all, a glimpse of the pale face and red-gold hair 
of the indomitable, incalculable old Queen. 


But I began by speaking of ‘‘ Becket,” and 
this year’s influenza—from which I am now con- 
valescing—seems to increase discursiveness in the 
patient. There is no time now to wonder at that 
extraordinary exchange from ‘‘ The Foresters ’’: 

TritTANIA: Pertest of our flickering mob, 

Wouldst thou call my Oberon Ob? 
First Farry: Nay, and please your Elfin Grace, 
Never Ob before his face. 





or to hope that some day someone will let us meet 
a few of the truly dramatic scenes from ‘‘ Harold ”’: 
‘* Here rose the dragon-banner of our realm: Here 
fought, here fell our. Norman-slander’d King.” 


‘“ Becket ’’ it must be. Laurence Irving, in 
his definitive biography of his grandfather,t un- 
ravels the story of ‘‘ Becket ’’ at the Lyceum, a 
play Tennyson had finished in 1879 and which, 
after twelve years of delay, Irving had at last 
arranged for production. ‘I can trust Irving,” 
said Tennyson a few days before his death— 
‘Irving will do me justice.’’ Though the recon- 
structed play had to remain loosely episodic, 
Irving transfigured it in performance. On 
February 6, 1893, the night of his fifty-fifth birth- 
day, he appeared, says his grandson, “ to lift a 
romantic poem to the level of tragedy, supplant- 
ing pagan finality with a Christian consummation, 
no less inexorable and tragic in its climax.’’ It 
seemed fitting that, twelve years later, the last 
words the actor spoke upon the stage should 
have been Becket’s ‘“ Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
into Thy hands.”’ This play, often nobly eloquent, 
is not for the hurly of 1961, but its coup- 
ling with Henry Irving’s name does ensure 
its life in the records. 


Now we can await the Stratford- 
Aldwych company’s production of Jean 
Anouilh’s “ Becket.’’ And many of us 
will hope that, during the year, we 
shall meet Fry’s ‘‘Curtmantle’’ in 
Britain. It is ill fortune that two 
dramatists of this rank should have 
clashed unwittingly: I wish the plays 
could be alternated in performance, the 
English and the French. 


My last note this week is on a Czech 
experiment. My colleague, W. T., writes 
thus of ‘‘ Magic Lantern,” from Prague, 
which has opened at the Saville: 


“ Ideally, the viewer of ‘ Magic Lan- 
tern’ should possess three pairs of 
eyes. For most of the time there are 
three cinema screens to watch as well 
as players in front of them, and several 
different things are happening simul- 
taneously. Still, in the event, one pair 
of eyes is enough to show that, in spite 
of ingenious synchronisation, this enter- 
tainment from Czechoslovakia seldom 
makes a lasting effect. The best thing 
is the mixing of an early silent film 
with an operatic ‘ Othello ’ on an adjacent 





people read the Tennyson-Irving 
“* Becket ”’ or, for that matter, any of the 
Tennyson dramas, though certain speeches 
sound well in the mind and there have 
been very occasional resurrections—a 
“‘Queen Mary” at one of the London 
theatre clubs, and particularly, of course, 
the Barry Jackson revival of ‘‘ Harold ”’ 
with the young Olivier. The trouble was 
that Tennyson knew nothing of what he 
called ‘‘ the mechanical details necessary 
for the modern stage.’’ He also said: 
‘‘ The worst of writing for the stage is, 
you must keep some actor always in your 
mind.” His dramatic speech was too 


SANNA yen seen 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“HENRY THE FOURTH: PART ONE” (Old Vic).—Douglas Campbell as 
Falstaff, Robert Harris as King Henry, in a production by Dennis Vance. 
(February 14.) 
“ THREE " (Criterion).—Transference of the triple bill—Mortimer, Simpson, 
Pinter—from the Arts. (February 13.) 
“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA" (Birmingham Repertory).—Tony Steedman made of that ? 
and Elizabeth Sprigge asthe lovers in Bernard Hepton's production. (February 14.) 
“ STOP IT, WHOEVER YOU ARE " (Arts). 
by Vida Hope. (February 15.) 

“JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN ” (Mermaid).—Bernard Miles and Josephine — — — 
Wilson in Ibsen’s drama. (February 16.) 

“POOLS PARADISE ” (Phcenix).—A new farce. (February 16.) 


A play by Henry Livings, directed 


screen. A wardrobe containing Her 
Lover moves into the opera and back 
again; and that unremarkable piece of 
furniture turns out to be the comic star 
of the evening.” 


Sen saneenee 


I wonder what Irving would have 
Perhaps we can find 
a Tennysonian phrase: ‘‘ Strange was 
the sight and smacking of the time; and 
long we gazed... .”’ 


* Cassell, 1935. Pages 223-224. 
+ John Murray, 1960. Pages 198-199. 
t Faber, 1951. Pages 554-561. 
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CRUFT’S 1961: SOME WINNING DOGS FROM A RECORD ENTRY AT OLYMPIA. 


Sk Airedale terrier Ch. Riverina 
Tweedsbairn added the Cruft’s 
Supreme Championship to his many 
other distinctions on February 11. 
The 1961 Cruft’s Dog Show at 
Olympia, London, was a record- 
breaking event, just as it had been 
last year. There was a total of no 
fewer than 7892 entries. In fact, it 
may be interesting to recollect that 
in the first post-war Cruft’s, in 1948, 
the total entry was 4273. This year 
there were 4324 dogs competing on 
the first day alone.. The poodle seems 
still the most popular dog in Great 
Britain. This year there were 701 
entries, divided into three kinds. It 
is true to say that never before have 
there been so many poodles gathered 
together at one time. “Almost every 


breed seems to be on the increase, , 
BEST TOY DOG AND BEST PEKINESE: MRS. B. I. TOMS’ CH. KHOGNAE if entries. are a . {Continued below. BEST ALSATIAN AND NON-SPORTING DOG: MR. E. WALKER’S CH. SPARKY 
PATIENCE OF CAVERSHAM.—A BREED IMPORTED A CENTURY AGO. OF ARONBEL, THE ALSATIAN IS CALLED THE GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG. 


BEST ROTTWEILER: MRS. M. WAIT’S BRUIN OF MALLION . BEST FINNISH SPITZ: MISS S. FITCHETT’S ANTON OF PAMISSA. 
A BREED BELIEVED BROUGHT NORTH BY THE ROMANS. ‘ ia) / THIS IS AN OLD SPORTING BREED OF DOG. 


BEST BASENJI: MR. J. RAISTRICK’S RUBAL OF REEVYLANDS. SUPREME CHAMPION AT CRUFT’S: CH. RIVERINA TWEEDSBAIRN, BEST RHODESIAN RIDGEBACK: MRS. C. HICK’S CH. LUTOTO 
A BREED OF AFRICAN ORIGIN, OF ANCIENT EXTRACTION. AN AIREDALE OWNED BY MISS P. McCCAUGHEY AND MRS. D. SCHUTH. OF OWLSMOOR. THE BREED EXHIBITED FIRST IN 1920. 


Continued.] guide; although there are just a few 
breeds which would probably die out if it were not 
for a handful of faithful enthusiasts who perpetuate 
them. This is particularly true of the Irish Water 
Spaniel and the Field Spaniel (the ancestor of the 
Cocker Spaniel), which were represented by ten and 
eight dogs respectively. Entirely sporting dogs, 
and never pets, these two breeds have suffered 
largely from men’s changed sporting habits. 


BEST AFGHAN, BEST OF THE HOUNDS AND THIRD DOG AT CRUFT'S: BEST MALTESE: MRS. P. J. PARDOE’S CH. SUMMERSNOW RESERVE CHAMPION AND BEST GUN DOG: MRS. A. WILLIAMS’ 
MAJOR W. H. PEDE’S BLETCHINGLEY RAGMAN OF SCHEHEREZADE. JOANNA—THE TOY DOG BREED WITH THE LONGEST HISTORY ENGLISH SETTER, SILBURY SOAMES OF MADAVALE, 
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‘TT‘*wWO new films are honest and even dis 

tinguished, though both are obsessed with 
sexual problems to an extent which almost seems 
to belie the existence of such other things (which 
take up the time of most of us) as eating and 
drinking, working and resting, reading and 
writing, plotting and planning, and playing 
other games 


In ‘‘ The Mark ”’ (directed by Guy Green, who 
made the memorable ‘“‘ The Angry Silence '’) we 
are immediately and urgently plunged into the 
problems of a young man with a haunted look 
(Stuart Whitman) who has just served a three- 
year term of imprisonment for an attempt at 
child-abduction. He has been cured of abnormal 
tendencies—to which, it is important to note, he 
did not actually yield—by Dr. McNally (Rod 
Steiger), who was the prison’s psychiatrist and 
whom he continues to see at regular intervals 
He gets a responsible and promising job in a north- 
country city from a businessman who is a friend 
of McNally’s and knows all the circumstances 
(Donald Wolfit). The only other person who 
knows that Jim Fuller has been in prison (though 
without knowing the reason) is the _ boss’s 
secretary, Ruth, a charming Swiss’ widow 
(Maria Schell). 


Things look bright again for Jim Fuller. He 
falls in love with Ruth, and she with him—not 
instantaneously but with a likely gradualness. He 
does extremely well at his work until he even 
begins to look like replacing an awkward and 
jealous partner of the boss (Paul Rogers). Then 
suddenly comes Jim’s fit again—or almost. For 
Ruth has an eleven-year-old daughter whom one 
day he takes to an open-air fair or carnival while 
Ruth stays at home to cook the dinner. He has 


fs. 3 
FROM “ TAKE A GIANT STEP,” WHICH OUR CRITIC DESCRIBES 
AS “AN UNUSUALLY HONEST FILM”: SPENCER (JOHNNY 
NASH) WITH HIS AGED AND AILING GRANDMOTHER 
(ESTELLE HEMSLEY), WHO UNDERSTANDS HIM BETTER 
THAN HIS PARENTS. (UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE: ODEON, 
MARBLE ARCH.) 


recently been involved with the police, on suspicion 
of another case of child-abduction, but has proved 
an alibi successfully. A snooping reporter 
(Donald Houston) who happens to be at 
the fair secures a photograph of Jim and 
the child on a roundabout, and has it 
printed with a sketch of his history in what 
is described as “‘a filthy rag of a paper.” 


This looks like complete disaster, 
for Jim loses his job and is thrown out 
of his digs (where we have _ seen 
and enjoyed Brenda de Banzie and 
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SAWN NE eee veces 


TWO HONEST FILMS. 
By ALAN DENT. 


Maurice Denham mothering and fathering him as 
landlady and landlord). Even Ruth appears to 
turn against him when she is apprised of the 
reason for his prison sentence. The eventual 
happy—too suddenly happy—ending is one of 
the few unlikely things about this painful 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 
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STUART WHITMAN, WHO IS APPEARING IN “ THE MARK ' 
(20TH CENTURY-FOX) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘ Practically unknown and unnoticed 
hitherto, Stuart Whitman leaps into prominence for his 
intensely sensitive and moving performance in the 
leading réle in ‘ The Mark’ (20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tor, Guy Green). Mr. Whitman, as a hero haunted 
with a psychopathic tendency which he conquers, gives 
a portrayal of remarkable restraint and likeliness; his 
features are expressive rather than handsome; and he 
must feel grateful—as indeed must every other member 
of an admirable cast—to some consistently first-rate 
direction by Mr. Green. The film, which treats a very 
difficult and all-too-timely subject seriously and sensibly, 
began its London career at the Carlton on January 26.” 


but absorbing 
story. Another 
serious improba- 
bility is Ruth’s 
lack of curiosity 
about the 
cause of Jim’s 
imprisonment. 
This is essential 
for the climax 
of the story. 
But Ruth’s 
utterly detached 
sympathy is 
surely too good 
to be true, especi- 
ally since she 
has become 
devoted enough 
to the young 
man to con- 
template re- 
marriage and 
even to spend 
a blissfully 
happy week-end 
alone with him 
in the Lake 
District. 


These few qualifications having been made, let 
it be said that ‘‘ The Mark ”’ deals fairly search- 
ingly with abnormal urges and how to cope with 
them—with psychiatry and the psychology of 
dreams, with the genuine problems of the liberated 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE ARMY" (Columbia; Generally Released, 
February 13).—But only if your favourite American comedian is Jack Lemmon 
Farce—fast and furious. 
“THE NIGHT WE GOT THE BIRD” (British Lion; Generally Released, 
February 13).—But only if your favourite London theatre is the Whitehall. 
Farce—broad and low. 
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convict, with police methods, with the reporter's 
conscience or lack of it. This is an unusual load 
for a workaday film to carry, and ‘‘ The Mark ”’ 
carries it well The notable script is by Sidney 
Buchman and Stanley Mann, and the dialogue is 
strikingly natural. Nor can there be much carp- 
ing about the acting. Everybody already men- 
tioned is excellent. Miss Schell, an actress who 
has completely conquered an irritating Viennese 
mannerism of ‘smiling through’’ most of the 
parts she has hitherto played, makes a winning 
and golden young woman out of Ruth and even 
goes some considerable way towards persuading 
us that Ruth would not display one iota of her 
sex’s usual inquisitiveness. Rod Steiger gives a 
splendidly unselfish performance of the untidy 
but ingenious psychiatrist McNally (any 
other ‘‘star’’ actor in his place would have 
tried to ‘‘hog”’ the whole film) And the 
performance of Mr. Whitman as the unhappy 
hero is exceptional. 


The other unusually honest film to meet 
our gaze of late is ‘‘ Take a Giant Step,’’ which 
explores the worries of a coloured boy of seventeen 
in well-to-do circumstances in a Connecticut town, 
[t is not quite so satisfying, perhaps, as ‘‘ The Mark”’ 
because it seems at times to be as much pre- 
occupied with the colour-bar as it is with the 
problems of adolescence It would be a more 
complete and convincing work if it did not attempt 
to concentrate on two problems at once. We get 
some home-truths from the lips of Spencer Scott’s 
parents, and still more from his beloved old 
grandmother. But we see hardly any white people 
at all in this film excepting four or five of Spencer’s 
school-mates who keep dropping in uneasily, and 
then dropping out again 


When the boy runs away from school for a 
day, he meets some coloured prostitutes in a 
tavern, and the conversations he overhears are 
sultry and amusing. But Spencer is much too shy 
and perplexed, and he runs back home again 
without even finishing his beer. Though Johnny 
Nash—with the great advantage of being coloured 
in the first place and therefore born with mobile 





A SCENE FROM THE 20TH CENTURY-FOX RELEASE, “ THE MARK "A NOTABLE FILM ABOUT THE ABNORMAL 
MIND AND ITS STRUGGLE TO REGAIN NORMALITY: JIM FULLER (STUART WHITMAN, LEFT) WITH THE 
PRISON PSYCHIATRIST, DR. McNALLY (ROD STEIGER). (CARLTON.) 


and expressive features—gives a capital perform- 
ance, we cannot help feeling that he is a very 
big and hefty boy to be suffering from the 
pangs of earliest adolescence Anyhow, two 
confusions of this complex sort are one too 
many for a single work. The film, 
nevertheless, has complete sincerity and 
offers much food for thought and discus- 
sion. It is directed by Phillip Leacock. 


And now, please, may we have some 
new films that are not so overwhelm- 
ingly sex-obsessed ? Sex—it is readily 
agreed—is the be-all of existence. But 
¢ does it necessarily follow that it should 
2 be the end-all as well ? 
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A HIGH-OCTANE CAMEL BEING RE-FUELLED AT A VILLAGE PUMP IN THE GREAT INDIAN DESERT. 


As every schoolboy knows, the camel has a large hump on its back in which it 
stores large quantities of fuel. But few schoolboys can ever have thought 
that the water got into the hump in the manner shown here. What is actually 
happening is that the leather water-bags borne on the camel’s back are being 
filled from an overhead tap. In more prosperous villages of the Great Indian 


Desert, which lies along the frontiers of India and Pakistan, lift pumps have 
been installed. The Great Indian Desert is noted for the hardiness of its camels 
and its deep water-wells. The scarcity of water and the great depths at 
which it is to be found, make the camels all the more important as water- 
carriers to the inhabitants of the desert for their survival. 
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| ge me, for a change, devote most of 
my space to some novels. I was 
much impressed with THE House oF 
Five TALENTs, by Louis Auchincloss. 
At first sight, I should never have 
imagined that this book held much to 
appeal to me, for it is an American family 
saga of a type which could have been banal. But 
Mr. Auchincloss is a really accomplished writer. 
His story is really the story of a vast fortune. All 
his characters are subordinate to it in some way 
or another. Even if they are not themselves 
grasping and greedy to get their hands on more 
and yet more millions, their possessions possess 
them. The narrator loses her chance of_happiness 
because she thinks that her fiancé is marrying her 
for her money. She drifts sadly through life in 
the wake of a mother who has never had any real 
affection for her, and only settles down in late 
middle-age to become a ‘“ character,” sitting on 
committees, keeping her box at the Opera, and 
rescuing members of the family from the results 
of their various follies. 

But although it is Augusta Millinder who tells 
the story, she herself is hardly central. Indeed, 
one may say that, as a story, her own is far from 
complete. Mr. Auchincloss has drawn a striking 
portrait of a whole society—that of immensely 
wealthy Americans, with great houses on Fifth 
Avenue, hideous palaces at Newport, yachts and 
private railway cars. The social competition is 
fierce, and the daughters are used as pawns in the 
game. One by one they are married off to English 
earls or French princes, or dangled before American 
boys whose parents are less wealthy, but higher 
in the social scale. It is deadening and dehumanis- 
ing, and the poor-little-rich men and women are quite 
unconscious of the absurdity of their lives. This 
is the kind of book which might so easily have 
been over-done; a touch too much satire, and the 
whole structure would have been reduced to farce. 
The fact that the reader’s interest, even sympathy, 
is held throughout, quite effortlessly, is very much 
to Mr. Auchincloss’s credit. 

A novel of a different quality is Miss Sackville- 
West’s No SIGNPOSTS IN THE SEA. Here the 
theme is slight and delicate. A brilliant journalist 
of humble origin hears that he is going to die. He 
decides to give up his job and go on a cruise, for 
among the passengers is a woman whom he deeply 
loves, but who, he persuades himself, can never 
love him. The novel is written in diary form, and 
it shows the various stages of approach and retreat 
which make up the pattern of the man’s 
emotional life. Of course he has been wrong from 
the start; of course she really loves him; and, of 
course, the knowledge comes too late. There is 
nothing at all new or unexpected in this. But the 
value of the book, which is out of all proportion 
to the story, lies in the skill with which the 
author has shown the development of a mind which 
is intellectually able and emotionally diffident, 
against a background of sad resignation to 
oncoming death. It is a remarkable tour de force. 

A third novel which greatly intrigued me is 
Paul Gallico’s Too Many Guosts. This seems to 
be about the activities of a poltergeist, but the 
reader soon becomes aware that there are other 
mysteries about. There are different kinds of 
“ hauntings,’’ and they all serve some kind of a 
purpose, some more sinister than others. The 
setting is that of an old family mansion, part of 
which has been turned into a country club, run 
by the noble owner and his family, who still live 
in one wing. The professional ‘‘ de-spooker,”’ if I 
may ,call him that, unmasks the villains with a 
pleasant touch. This is one of those books which 
keep one up too late at night, because they must 
be finished at a sitting. 

Of Kenneth Cook’s WAKE IN FriGut, I can 
only say that it is repulsive—but that certainly 
must have been the author’s intention. If the 
Australian outback is really like this, then one 
must quote Browning: “ ’Tis the Last Judgment’s 
self must cleanse this place.’” A wretched school- 
teacher, on his way to take his annual holiday in 
Sydney, gets no further than the local town, where 
he loses all his money gambling. What follows is 
a nightmare of drink, despair and degradation 
which successfully turned my stomach several 
times. Not for the squeamish. 

The point about John Harris’s CovENANT 
wiTH DEATH is that it recaptures a mood with 
vivid exactness. The mood is that of the First 
World War, when young men joined up in a glow 
of fervent patriotism, only to sink into cynicism 
and despair as they saw their comrades senselessly 
slaughtered in frontal attacks on German positions. 
The culminating point, in this book, is the battle 
of the Somme, and this is what Mr. Harris has to 
say about it: 

They say we smashed the Old German Army there 
on the Somme, but we smashed something else too. 


The faith we’d had found its grave there in the 


knuckly hills and valleys round the Ancre. The men 


_ A LITERARY LOUNGER. | 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


the policemen are tired, too, and they want 
to gotobed!). I feelan immediate affinity 
with any writer who can head a chapter 
‘* Gullible’s Travels.”’ 

The Californians can be endearing. But 
the picture painted in E. N. Vodovosova’s 
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who followed us into the long arc of wretchedness until 
1918 grew younger and older all the time as conscription 
caught up with them, none of them half the men they 
were on July 1st. Never again was the spirit or the 
quality so high. After the Somme, the French sneered 
at the British, the British at the French, and the 
Australians and Americans at both. Last sons were 
called up and the conscripts went forward like driven 
sheep. I never heard them singing again as I heard 
them in that summer of 1916. 


This is not the sombre book that it might be. 
The author has even got the slang of those days 
right, with its ‘‘ Bradburies,” ‘‘ beanos,’’ and “old 
fruits.”’ 

The only novel which I found rather hard going 
this week was Richard Frede’s THE INTERNS. This 





CHESS NOTES. 8 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. ns 


AVID BRONSTEIN is undoubtedly, with the Si 

possible exception of Paul Keres, the most § 
popular Soviet player in England. There was general 2 
disappointment when ill-health prevented his intended & 
participation at Hastings this Christmas. These & 
two grand masters have an excellent command of Si 
English and a bubbling good humour and they play 5; 
the sort of chess Englishmen love. : & 
Viewed in a cold mathematical light, Bronstein’s §} 
results have shown a sad deterioration since he ® 
attained the distinction of official challenger to @ 
Botvinnik for the World Championship in 1951. & 
Yet he scarcely participates in a single tournament § 
without producing at least one gem of exquisitely §5 
artistic play. & 

Must we regard such a career as adisappointment ? ®& 
Is the only measure of real success in chess to be the 23 
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faculty for grinding out wins by the patient, unin- & 
spiring accumulation of small advantages ? Si 


Once again, he is doing relatively badly in the 5; 
U.S.S.R. Championship but look at this lovely game ®; 
from the first round, against an ex-champion. ®& 


NIEMTSO-INDIAN DEFENCE. & 
BRONSTEIN GELLER BRONSTEIN GELLER ei 
White Black White Black &) 
1, P-Q4 N-KB3 3. N-QB3 B-NS 
2. P-QB4 P-K3 4. P-QR3 


This move is an old love of Bronstein’s: he is 
constantly threatening a central pawn avalanche 
starting with P-K4, after move 6. 

4.00. 


Bx Nch 7.PxP PxP 

5.PxB Castles 8. P-K3 B-B4 
6. P-B3 P-Q4 9. N-K2 

9. P-N4 ? would lose by9...NxP! 
er QN-Q2 11. B-Q3 BxB 
10.N-B4 P-B4 12.QxB R-K1 

Black is preventing P-K4 and seems to have a 
satisfactory opening. Yet he loses in eight more 
moves ! 


13. Castles R-QB1 14. R-Nl Q-R4 
Fatally unwilling to defend, and planning to trap 
the White rook next move. 


be NENG NENG NENT NE NEN NESE NEN SENSE SCENE SCNENE NE M/ ME SNE N/ N/E NEN 


15. RxP N-N3 18. P-NS5 !! Px KP 

16. P-N4! P-KR3 19.PxN RxP 

17. P-KR4 PxP 20. Q-N6 I!!! Resigns 
Black 
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White 
For if 20.... Px Q; 21. Rx NPch and 22. Nx NP 
mate. 
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is a kind of documentary of life in an American 
hospital. Obstetrics play rather a large part in 
the story, and if you are interested in the labour- 
room and the operating theatre you will relish the 
somewhat florid descriptions given of both. There 
is also a good deal of kiss-and-cuddle with the 
nurses, some on-the-side abortion, and a piece of 
euthanasia. I found all these wise-cracking 
students exceedingly difficult to understand. 
Americans figure largely on this week’s menu. 
Let me recommend most warmly Cynthia Lindsay’s 
Tue CLIMATE oF Lunacy, which analyses for us 
the “‘ Procals,”’ or inhabitants of California. They 
are indeed a curious race, intensely patriotic, 
devoted to such local institutions as dangerous 
“ freeways,” optimistic about the weather, prudish 
about undraped male statues, and easily taken in. 
They are also viewed with suspicion by policemen 
if they are out after 11 o’clock at night (you see, 


A RussIAN CHILDHOOD, is truly terrifying. 
The author was a nobleman’s daughter living in 
Russia before the First World War—and onecan well 
understand how it was that some sort of revolution 
wasinevitable. This unfortunate girl was neglected 
by her mother, beaten up by a mad brother-in-law, 
and finally maltreated at a boarding-school 
which could almost have rivalled St. Trinian’s. 
The family still had serfs, which were bought and 
sold. Sucha “‘ society " did not deserve to survive, 
but one may say that the replacement is worse. 

It is nearly a century ‘since a biography of 
Father Faber was written, so that Ronald Chap- 
man’s FATHER FaBer fills what is a rather 
surprising gap. The book will be of interest to 
many more than Roman Catholics, It contains 
the history of the establishment of the London 
Oratory, which has now become an accepted 
landmark, but which startled many Catholics as 
well as Protestants when Father Faber was its 
first superior. The story of the quarrel between 
Fathers Faber and Newman is told without any 
attempt to mitigate faults. If one may say so with 
all respect, it is remarkable that, in the face of 
evidence of character such as is revealed by 
Newman’s letters and conduct in this book, Roman 
Catholics should be making serious efforts to 
obtain the late Cardinal’s canonisation. 

Another Roman Catholic of a (to me) more 
endearing nature is Leonard Cheshire, V.C., whose 
THE Face oF Victory is autobiographical. It is 
really the story of a search for truth, undertaken 
after he had witnessed the dropping of the atom 
bomb on Nagasaki, and been horrified at. the 
results. The search was undertaken in such a 
spirit of earnestness that it did not stop short at 
embracing Catholicism, but has culminated in the 
establishment of the Cheshire Homes. Cheshire 
himself has had many trials to bear, including 
tuberculosis. The book is as quiet and unassuming 
as the man himself. 

Another biography which may be considered 
over-due is that of Lapy GREGorY, whose “ literary 
portrait ’’ has now been written by Elizabeth 
Coxhead. Lady Gregory is remembered for her 
association with Yeats and Synge in the director- 
ship of the Abbey Theatre, but her own literary 
work has been largely forgotten. Miss Coxhead is at 
pains to rescue it, suggesting that Lady Gregory’s 
reputation, especially as a dramatist, has been 
sadly neglected. I, myself, cherish two volumes 
of her Irish folk history plays and am surprised 
that even in Ireland that reputation should have 
languished. She was certainly a remarkable 
woman—whom I only met in her old age—and her 
talent seems, unusually, to have owed much to her 
husband. 

Battle stories can be rather dull, but no such 
charge can be brought against Thomas J. Fleming’s 
Now WE Are ENeEmiEs. This gives a graphic 
account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, in 1775. 
There has been, I suppose, a good deal of myth 
mixed up with the real account, and Mr. Fleming 
makes it clear that the assaults by the British 
troops, the third of which was successful, were 
extremely courageous, and that General Howe’s 
strategy was not as lamentable as has been claimed. 
The incidental stories of the fighting are particularly 
welltold. Perhaps some forward-looking American 
in the new Administration will—on “ colonial” 
matters—reach the extraordinary conclusion that 
Bunker's Hill and Lexington were quite some 
time ago ! 
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HOW BRITISH CARS ARE TESTED IN EXTREMES OF CLIMATE. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


FE‘ )UR cars were due to arrive back in England on February 17 after spending 

four or five weeks in Sweden, at Malung, 300 miles north of Gothenburg, 
where the ambient temperature was expected to be in the region of zero 
Fahrenheit. Probably there is nothing unusual in such a happening, for the 


Scandinavian countries are so popular for 
winter sports, but the four cars in question, 
Mini-Minor, Triumph Herald, Wolseley 16/60 
and Rover 3-litre, are not just the transport 
of ski-ing enthusiasts. Instead, they are 
crewed by a party of engineers from Smiths, 
the motor accessory makers, and from the car 
manufacturers, and are loaded up with test 
equipment for measuring the efficiency of the 
car heaters. 

The reason for this expedition is that for 
British cars to sell in North America, 
Scandinavia, and other markets where the 
winter can be really severe, their heating 
equipment must be up to a high standard. A 
system of carrying out heater tests in the 
much less severe conditions of the U.K. and 
applying correction factors to the results was 
evolved after previous tests abroad, and has 
been in use for some time. Indeed, the four 
cars in question were tested in this way before 
they were sent to Sweden, where the same tests 
with the identical instrumentation, were 
carried out in order that the results could be 
correlated with those previously obtained. 
Thus is established the accuracy of the cor- 
rected results given by the standard test 
procedure and the reliability of further testing 
in the U.K. 

Just how thorough are the tests can be 
gathered from the comprehensive nature of 
the test equipment, for multi-channel auto- 
matic temperature recorders and_ their 
accompanying thermo-couples and _ wiring 
provide a visual record of the temperatures 
at 20 points in the vehicle. Not only is 
heater output checked but measurements are 
made of the temperature level and distribu- 
tion throughout the car. 

In the Triumph Herald the temperature 
recorder takes up most of the back seat, 
leaving just enough room alongside it for a 
highly sensitive pressure gauge that measures 
the difference in pressure between the air 
outside and inside the car, thus providing a 
check on the efficiency of the air sealing or 
draught proofing. There are four thermo- 
couples at head level, and eight at foot level. 
A thermo-couple on the roof measures 
ambient temperatures, and there are recording 
points in the front of the car and in the engine 
compartment. 

In the Mini-Minor the engine is almost 
hidden when the bonnet is open by the multi- 
tude of water pipes necessary for an investiga- 
tion into the effect of water flow on heater 
performance. In addition to the ordinary 
water pump there is also an auxiliary pump 
that can be used to boost the normal water 
flow, while the normal flow can also be 
reduced by a series of valves. A flow meter 
is fitted in front of the passenger, and the 
cooling system pressure can be varied so that 
the performance of the thermostat can be 
examined. 

Another object of the tests was the rate of 
warm-up, and the factors that influence it. On 
this depend not only the engine performance 
from cold, but, also, the speed with which com- 
fortable conditions are attained in a car that 
has soaked in a very low temperature. We 
are fortunate in that we live in a temperate 
climate, but think of the snowbound cars so 
often pictured in New York’s blizzard-swept 
streets, and imagine what it is like to enter 
them when they have been dug out ! 

Much testing of a laboratory nature can 
be carried out in a refrigerated cold chamber, 
of course, but the car is then stationary in 


static air, and conditions are far from being the same as when the car is in 
service on the road. The same applies if the car be tested in a hot chamber, 
when the closely allied problem of keeping a car comfortably cool in 
a tropical climate is being investigated. Useful data can be, and are, obtained, 


by field experience. 





PART OF A TEST IN THE TUNISIAN DESERT: AN EVAPORATOR OR AIR- 
COOLING UNIT IN THE BOOT OF A VAUXHALL VELOX, WHICH WAS THE 
EQUIVALENT OF THIRTY DOMESTIC REFRIGERATORS. 





THE ENGINE ALMOST HIDDEN BY A MULTITUDE OF WATER PIPES: A 
MORRIS MINI-MINOR WITH FESTOONS OF PIPING DESIGNED TO TEST THE 
EFFECT OF WATER FLOW ON HEATER PERFORMANCE IN COLD WEATHER. 





A TEMPERATURE RECORDER ON THE REAR SEAT OF A TRIUMPH HERALD 
~ANOTHER OF SEVERAL CARS RECENTLY TESTED IN SWEDEN. ALONG- 
SIDE IT IS THE VERY SENSITIVE PRESSURE GAUGE. 


” 


international rallies, 


go to Rome ! 


in the Tunisian desert for 


but the ultimate proof that the desired results are being secured is furnished 


That is why last July another Smiths expedition made its base at Gabes 
a three-week test of air conditioning and 


refrigerating equipment in ambient tempera- 
tures up to 115 deg. F. A_ four-man 
team took two cars with an assortment 
of cooling devices and measuring instruments ; 
a Vauxhall Velox was equipped with a full 
refrigerator outfit comprising compressor, 
condenser, liquid receiver, filter drier, 
expansion valve, front evaporator or air- 
cooling unit, rear evaporator in the boot, and 
experimental valves to allow either front or 
rear air-cooler to be operated. This equipment 
could extract heat at the rate of 9000 B.T.U.s 
per hour, so that it was approximately the 
equal of thirty domestic refrigerators. 

A Humber Super Snipe also had a 
refrigerator, but in addition ducts for allowing 
cooled fresh air to be directed on the 
occupants, and a water evaporation cooler, 
in which water is sprayed into a fresh air 
stream and a reduction in temperature brought 
about by the resulting evaporation. This type 
of cooler gave useful results in high tempera- 
tures and low humidity, but it is very sensitive 
to humidity and only works satisfactorily 
in a dry atmosphere. 

The fully refrigerated Vauxhall running with 
closed windows at 40 m.p.h. in an ambient 
temperature of 115 deg. F. had an interior 
temperature 12 degrees lower. Air from 
the front cooling unit, issuing from outlets 
above the fascia, enhanced the cooling effect 
by impinging on the heads and chests of 
passengers. 

One of the biggest gambles associated with 
Monte Carlo has nothing to do with the gaming 
tables in the Casino, but everything to do with 
the weather over Europe. I refer, of course, to 
the Monte Carlo Rally, the results of which 
were made known on January 27 and 
occasioned some “alarm and despondency ”’ 
in motoring-sport circles because the first 
eleven places in the general classification 
were occupied by cars under 1100-c.c. engine 
capacity; and not British cars at that ! 

This, was, however, expected by many 
who had studied the regulations for the event 
with some care, for a rather complicated 
mathematical formula, which took engine 
capacity and car weight into account, was 
used in calculating the results, and it was 
fairly obvious that the formula favoured 
the smaller cars. What was not quite so clear 
was that it also favoured the heavier of the 
smaller cars. However, one French sporting 
newspaper was quick to spot this and tipped 
the Panhard to win. And win it did, with 
the first three places to its credit ! 

It is customary for the Monte to be dis- 
cussed a good deal after it has taken place, 
and there are always those who vow never to 
take part in it again but who, nevertheless, 
face the starter in the following year. It is 
a very difficult event to organise with so many 
widely separated starting points, and it is 
not surprising that there is usually some 
adverse criticism. This year the formula comes 
in for it, and also the case of the two British 
drivers who, it is alleged, had to enter as 
Monégasques because they were not driving 
British cars. 

But the weather seems to have escaped 
serious criticism, and on the whole the 
event appears to have been relatively easy— 
at least we have heard no tales of cars being 
pursued by packs of wolves, as used to 
be the case! At any rate of the 305 actual 
starters, 155 finished at Monte Carlo, and 
84 of them had managed to avoid incurring 
any penalties. 


As usual the event was described beforehand as “ the toughest of the 
but then so inevitably are the Alpine, Tulip, and 
Liége-Rome-Liége which no longer starts or finishes at Liége and does not 
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TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 











VIAREGGIO 


LIDO Di CAMAIORE 
MARINA Di PIETRASANTA 
FORTE DEI MARMI 


(Tuscany—Italy) 








12 miles of beach 


Bathing season from 
May to October 


Pleasant Winter and Spring 
resort 


Over 300 Hotels and 
Pensions 


For information: 
AZIENDA AUTONOMA RIVIERA DELLA 
VERSILIA—VIAREGGIO (Italy) 


Visit LUCCA, city of art 





ANDES? eee ge 1 


SUNSHINE CRUISES from Southampton 


THE HOLIDAY OF HOLIDAYS—RELAXING—EXHILARATING 


eeooeoeee CRUISE NO.4 21 DAYS, 19h MAY-9%h JUNE 
Over 6,000 miles of sunshine travel in the warm waters 
of the Blue Mediterranean with exciting calls and 
fascinating shore excursions at Palma, Majorca, Naples, 
Rhodes, Villefranche (for Nice & Monaco) and Lisbon. 


Limited accommodation still available : 
Single cabin and bath — £257 
Double cabin and bath — £273 


Please contact your Travel Agent or our Cruising Department 1.L.N, 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST, EC3. TEL: MAN 0522 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST, SW!. TEL: WHI 9646 
Also at Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester 


*ANDES* is air-condi- 
tioned throughout and 
fitted with anti-roll stab- 
ilisers. 


7 
8 
a 
Each cabin has its own ° 
bathroom or shower, 
and toilet. The Atlantis @ 
Restaurant enables all 
the passengers to dine s 
together at one sitting. 
There is the Galleon @ 
Grill for the gourmet ; 
the Ocean Theatre for @ 
perfect entertainment at 
any time; Turkish Baths, © 
Lido, Swimming Pool 
and Children’s Play- e 
‘ound—in fact ‘Andes’ 
s all for your delight 7 
% 
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* * Spring, Summer or Autumn & & 
cornelder’s present 














SOCIETY FOR HELLENIC TRAVEL 


SPRING CRUISE 
Sth—2ist APRIL, 196! 
in the $.8. JERUSALEM (10,000 g.r. tons) to 
GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS & THE HOLY LAND 
includes visits to MISTRA, VOLOS, 
PERGAMUM, ATHENS, CRETE, KYRENIA, 
HAIFA (for NAZARETH, CAPERNAUM, 
CANA, TIBERIAS, MEGIDDO, CAESAREA, 
etc.), FAMAGUSTA, RHODES and PYLOS. 
An expedition will also be arranged 
to visit Jerusalem and Jericho and 
the Caves of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
at Qumran, with Mr. J. M. Allegro. 
LIMITED VACANCIES FROM 118 gas. T0318 gas. 
(faily inclusive from London back to London) 
University Guest Lecturers include 






>) aes —— a 
through the heart of Europe... 
... the original and delightful concept of river 
cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France 


and Switzerland. The botels “ Amsterdam” 
and “ Arnhem” carry 60-80 passengers, with 








Dontresne 


ENGADINE (SWITZERLAND) 


in Pontresina is the most 
beautiful month for every 
lover of nature. 


JUNE 


SEPTEMBER is the time for the 
meditative wanderer who 
loves the quiet and solitude 
of the mighty natural sur- 
roundings. 





Information 
and 

prospectus: 
Tourist 

Office 
Pontresina/GR., 
Switzerland. 














ITALY «= 


Before you book your holiday this year you 
must see our fully illustrated booklet containing 
new and exciting holiday suggestions. 


EXAMPLES OF 2 WEEK HOLIDAYS 
By rail escorted 
£28.5 


RIMINI, RICCIONE 
LIDO de Jesolo, GRADO from 


Air Holidays 


GABICCE, SAN REMO, 
Sune MARINA from £37.10 
VIAREGGIO, 


£41 


SESTRI LEVANTE from 


‘STAR’ COACH TOUR 
Fully conducted visiting G 
Florence, Rome, N 
Rimini, Venice s 


Apply for S2pp. booklet to Italian Dept. 


APAL TRAVEL LTD. 


(Dept. 1.L.N.) 
78, New Oxford St., London, W.C 


* fom | 
Tel.: MUSeum 935! (10 Lines) 












Mr. J. M. Allegro, M.A.; Mr. R. M. Cook, M.A.; 
Rev. J. Crehan, S.J., M.A.; Mr. Michael R. E. 
Gough, M.A., F.S.A.; Professor A. W. Lawrence, 
M.A., F.S.A.; Mr. Cecil Stewart, M.A., F.R.1.B.A.; 
and Professor Yigael Yadin. Mr. Oleg Polunin, 
M.A., F.L.S., will also be on board and will 
talk on Mediterranean flowers and identify 
them on the sites. 
All applications to the Sole Agents 
to the Society for Hellenic Travel. 


FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (Travel) LTD. 


(Dept. 1.L.N. 1) 
18 Se. Goarge Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. |. Tel: MAYfair 680! 
Le RU 











every comfort, through the beauties of the 
Rhineland, in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. 
Fares from London, inclusive of many excur- 
sions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns. 
Weekly departures from April to October. 
also “ Holland in the Spring” cruises. 


cornelder's 


114, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.| 
GERrard 6336. Member A.B.T.A. 
xk kk KILNK kK Kk Kk 





F Departures 

By Air and Sea via ‘ 
TWA SUPERJET - $.S. UNITED STATES 
CANADIAN PACIFIC WHITE EMPRESSES 
2 to 6 weeks tours, visiting New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Denver, Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Victoria, Van- 
couver, Canadian Rockies, Winnipeg, 
Niagara, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal,etc. 


CARIBBEAN * BERMUOA “BAHAMAS 


Special arrangements enable us to offer 
finest ever value in inclusive 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS from 1 89 
GMS 





holidays to Antigua, 
Bahamas, Barbados, - . be — 
muda, Jamaica, Trinidad ‘T™ 


and Tobago via, B.O.A.C. 449 ens. 
and CUNARD EAGLE 
AIRWAYS. 


x**xnwnrek 
AROUND THE WORLD IN 60 DAYS 


Escorted tours by air, visiting fascina- 
ting out-of-the-way places as well as 
the more celebrated attractions. Many 
special features included. 945 
U.S.A., Hawaii, Japan, Hong 

Kong, Philippines, Singapore, NS. 
Vietnam, Thailand, India, etc. inclusive 


xxknewn«re 
For free Mustrated brochures and full details 
of all holidays, write, call or "phone 


HOULDER BROTHERS 
& CO. LIMITED 


64, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3. ROY 2020 








And Branches—or see your Travel Agent 








GREECE 









and its 
islands 


NOW is the time to make your 
reservations for 


@ Easter Cruises from Venice 

@ Isles of Greece Cruises from Pirzus 

@ Istanbul—Troy—Pergamum—Ephesus 
and Isles of Greece Cruises from Pirzus 

@ Pullman coach tours within Greece 

@ Weekly regular services Venice— 
Ancona—Brindisi to Pireus 

CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


OCEANWAYS 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 
Dept. H/2, 23 Haymarkec, London, $.W.!. 
Tei. TRAfalgar 6055-6 








THE DISCRIMINATING 
TRAVELLER CONSULTS ...... 


SHIRLEY JAMES 
TRAVEL SERVICE LTD., 


4, WEST HALKIN STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


World Travel Organisers, 
Specialists in Business House and 


individual Travel. 


World-wide connections. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Telephone: BEL gravia 2252-3-4-5-6. 
and at TAVISTOCK HOUSE, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 
Telephone: EUSton 5930. 
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2 one of the 


24 HOUR ROOM SERVICE 


Take a princely holiday in a setting built for princes 


Soafolo fa fos tosis tor 
{Cs CC ee 


GVsssswewewaeswwIeeeewswwaewogesyeyesyesa 
HOTEL 
MALTA 


& 
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SO lated great hotels of \naistsld Pe 
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Exclusive— 
Distinctive 


For first-hand information on any 
of our tours contact. 


international services Itd. 


7 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHlItehall 5561. 
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Dine a little 
differently tonight 


VEERASWAMY’S 
RESTAURANT 


corner 


REGENT ST./SWALLOW ST., 


where 


you will find really 
authentic Curries including: 
Delhi; Madras; 
and Malay; and a choice of 
Kebabs; Pulaos; and Biryianis. 

Fully Licensed. 

Alternative European Menu. 

REGent 1401 


Moglai; Ceylon; 











DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


If unavaitable locally write to: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1961 
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NATURAL 
Whisk a 





The natural 

properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
inner man when you’ve 


done yourself proud. 


Perrier makes you sparkle 











We 


have 
heard 
It Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of prvram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. carriage paid. 


Pintail $e monn 


MATTILEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 









Established 1800 








WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND se 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S? DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your Contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 
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To South Africa ° 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn't just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
your own cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence... this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 





Peis" 
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Approximately every fourteen days en suite, is £165 per adult (£132 per 

an Ellerman “ City" class ship adult on a 12-passenger vessel). 
‘ on Th. * r “ sails for South Africa, Lourenco Full information can be obtained 
A typical double room on “ The The City of Durban” restau- The Sports deck on the “ City ‘ A p 
City of Exeter.’ Cabins on rant spans the full width of the — of Port Elizabeth": all “ City” Marques and Beira. Passage rates from Ellerman Lines, Passenger 
Ellerman ships are on either “*A** ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South are competitive ... an outside Office, 29/34 Cockspur Street, 
or” B” deck light, airy and one service providing a 4frica run have a swimming-pool, double room (to Cape Town) for London 3.W.1 or from all Shipping 
beautifully appointed cuisine for which Ellerman ships drawing-room and library : . 

example, with private bathroom and travel agents. 


are renownes 


“A" DECK ON A “CITY” CLASS SHIP 


Swimmine-Pool Sports Deck Children’s Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
| Hairdressers 











serve the world 





Every “A™ Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly spacious 
“ single" or “double,” has a and luxuriously furnished with every 
private bathroom and toilet en suite. requisite for comfort and convenience. 
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FAMOUS NAMES IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


H.M.S. Tiger, shown here wearing the flag of the C-in-C Mediterranean, is the twelfth British warship to bear this name. The first Tiger, launched 


H.M.S. TIGER 


at Depttord in 1646, gained battle honours in the Armada Campaign. The second acc ompanied Sir Francis Drake on his 1585 voyage to the West Indies. 


\ Ticer featured in the rec apture of Calcutta in 1757 and another saw action at Odessa during the Crimean War. The battle cruiser H.M.S. 
ver Bank and Jutland during the First World War. 


PiGER was present at the battles of the Dog; 


~ 











